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We don't want to appear as blowing our own bugles, but having had occasion recently 
to thumb through the back issues of PENNY-WISE, we were amazed at the wealth of 
material which has been accumulated on large cents in the pages of our bulletin. In the 
51 pages comprising Volume I, the 245 pages comprising Volume II, plus the first and 
this, the second issue, of Volume III, almost every phase of large cent history and 
collecting has been covered. 

The article on overdates by Capt. John Wright was outstanding and will soon be re- 
printed in its entirety by THE NUMISMATIST. A glossary of numismatic terms peculiar 
to large cents, which is far superior to any numismatic dictionary available commercially, 
was included in several issues. A list of reference books suitable for the library of a 
large cent collector has been presented. The only known biography of Howard R. Newcomb, 
along with excerpts from some of his letters to Henry Hines, appeared in one of our issues; 
while profiles of some of our honored contemporaries such as Dr. Sheldon and Walter 
Breen appeared in others. Biographies of the first Mint Directors as well as a complete 
description of the first U. S. Mint have been extensively reviewed. The only article ever 
written on The Crocker Bros. Copper Works of Taunton, Massachusetts made its debut 
in PENNY-WISE. 

A census of the Early Dates by Herb Silberman added to our knowledge of the varieties 
extant. New discoveries of previously unknown varieties have been reported. There have 
been articles on the grading, attributing, and preservation of large cents. Various means 
of photographing the coins have been suggested. Countermarked large cents, as well as 
mutilations and other utilitarian uses of the big coppers, have been discussed thoroughly. 
There have been articles on the yellow fever epidemics and their effects on the Mint, on 
cupro-coinology, on aluminum foil pressings. 

There have been special articles such as "The Jefferson 'Non-Cents'" by Mat 
Tavares, "The 1799 and 1804 Cents" by J. M. Cooper, and "The 1803 NC-1" by Denis 
Loring. On occasion, an article in a lighter vein appeared - e.g. "Hallelujah, I Was A 
Tea Kettle" by Bill Parks, "The 1804 Large Cent" by James Newcomb, and "Reminiscences 
of a Large Cent Collector" by Eugene Exman. Reprints of outstanding articles such as 
"Questions and Answers About Large Cents" by Raymond H. Williamson which appeared 
first in THE NUMISMATIST, and "The 'Strawberry Leaf' Cents of 1793" by Walter Breen 
which formerly appeared in EMPIRE TOPICS, were arranged for and presented. 

Penny Quiz, a regular feature of many issues, has been an outstanding educational 
and informative test of one's knowledge of large cents. Illustrations, drawings, and 
photographs have been reproduced whenever possible. Walter Breen has contributed 
generously from his wealth of knowledge and experience, and he has been the source for 
correcting many of our amateur deficiencies of editing and publishing. Dr. Sheldon and 
Dr. Paschal have similarly contributed. 

Yes we're proud of PENNY-WISE no other publication in the country, 

past or present, has contributed as much to the knowledge of a single type of mintage 

and we thank all the well-wishers and those members who have so graciously forwarded • 
us their words of appreciation "for a job well-done." 

What's best of all is that there's a lot more yet to come a lot of material that 

needs hashing over and reporting. ... a lot of new ideas to be presented a wealth of 

information which needs your efforts to put it into print' We welcome all contributions 

* 
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to P-W and we hope to hear from you soon! All material should be forwarded to EAC 
Headquarters: Herbert A. Silberman, c/o Associate Designers, Inc., 174 Maplewood 

Avenue, Maplewood, New Jersey, 07040. Herb will direct your material to the proper 
channels . 

Incidentally, have you sent in your 1969 dues yet': Send your check for $5. made out 
to the EAC to our Treasurer, William J. Parks, 1109 East Colonial Drive, Orlando, 
Florida, 32803. And if you still haven't bought your EAC token yet, add another $6. for it. 


These are the names 

of the officers who have been guiding 

the destinies of the EAC: 

President 

Herbert A. Silberman 

(N. J. ) 

Vice-President 

Robinson S. Brown, Jr. 

(Ky.) 

Secretary 

J. Robert Parson 

(Ga.) 

Corres. Secretary 

Warren A. Lapp 

(N. Y. ) 

Treasurer 

William J. Parks 

(Fla. ) 

And just in case you have 

forgotten, these are the Staff of P-W: 


Editor and Publisher 


Warren A. Lapp 


Managing Editors and Editorial Consultants 

Herbert A. Silberman 
William J. Parks 


Contributing and Consulting Editors 

Walter Breen 
Capt. John D. Wright 
Denis Loring 

Circulation Manager 

William J. Parks 

Our untiring typist and mimeograpHer, affectionately known as "Mama Mimeo”, is 
Mrs. Margaret Beeler of Winter Park, Florida. 

******* ****** 

The following are new members since Penny-Wise #10. 


Robert T. Gunderson 73 Motley Avenue, Staten Island, N. Y. 10314 

Elwood W. Rindahl 2227 Catskill Street, Duluth, Minn. 55811 

Thomas H. Borysek 50 Larchwood Road, Methuen, Mass. 01844 

George A. Noble RD #4, Tombaugh Avenue, Alliance, Ohio 44601 

Andrew Reiz 10001 Howe Drive, Shawnee Mission, Kansas 66206 

Carl Morton Tau Epsilon Phi House, 207 - 4th St. , Marietta, Ohio 45750 

John Baker P. O. Box 624, Dixfield, Maine 04224 

Paul W. Paterson 276 Riveredge Road, New Shrewsbury, N. J. 07724 

Paul Torrence Main at Sherman, Hutchinson, Kansas 

Peter G. Anderson 317 Spalding Road, Wilmington, Delaware 19804 
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This article contains no new numismatic-shaking discoveries, nor is it written to 
express the wisdom of the writer. I merely hope to stimulate interest in a neglected 
but very interesting series. The information contained here-in has been gleaned from 
Crosby's "The Cents and Half Cents of 1793", Gilbert's "United States Half Cents' , 
auction catalogues, and articles written by Walter Breen and others which appeared in 
back issues of "The Numismatist" and "Numismatic Scrapbook" Magazine. If any errors 
are found by those more competent, it is hoped that they will be called to everybody s 
attention so that all may benefit, 

THE UNWANTED LITTLE SISTERS 
Paul Carter 

The United States Government, either through necessity or to overcome what was felt 
to be a pressing need at the time, has produced several odd coinage series. However, 
any deviation from the exchange in circulation has met with little approval or acceptance 
by the general populace. The most detested of all, yet persistently produced, was the 
lowly Half Cent. 

The only time there appears to have been a demand for half cents was during the 
years 1825-26, after a lapse of fourteen years of non-mintage. This must have come as 
a surprise to the Mint for the old hubs of 1809 to 1811 were resurrected and put into 
service. From this striking the Mint had a surplus for years. The writer recalls seeing 
one such complaint written in letter-form to the Mint by a postmaster, which was published 
some years ago in a numismatic publication. The postmaster, in his letter, complained 
to the Mint of the shortage of both half cents and cents and he requested that several kegs 
of each be shipped to him so that he could make change. 

Originally, the half cent was produced to give proper change in transactions of odd- 
valued items. The intentions of the Government were good. The accepted medium of 
exchange at the time was the Spanish Pillar Dollar and its fractional parts or Bits (each 
Bit being valued at 12 l/2 cents) . The half cent was an aid in making change for this 
coin. The other foreign coins in circulation had varied values in each state and often 
required half cent reckoning also. 

Despite all its assets, a very important liability had been overlooked: "the pride of 
the early settlers" . Who would admit to the poverty of having to bicker over half a cent - 
particularly when a half cent was of uncertain legal tender status': It certainly establishes 

a precedent that could be followed by Government and private citizen alike in our own 
era. But then, in the face of billion dollar debts, of what consideration is a half cent when 
a debased coinage (the intrinsic value being only a fraction of its face) is accepted with- 
out question? Picture yourself passing the coins of today in the Half Cent period to pay 
your grocery bill. You would be languishing in the pillory sporting a large appetite for 
your attempt to defraud the grocer. 

It is understandable that these small coppers have never reached the popularity of 
their larger sisters. We humans have a desire for variety and soon tire if new attrac- 
tions are not added to stimulate both sight and mind. When a comparison is made to the 
Large Cent with only 1815 missing, the little Cinderellas are found wanting by the date 
collector. The variety collector is confined to the years 1793-94, for the rest of the 
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series is stereotyped, having been struck from hubs. 

The mintage of the entire series 1793-1857 was very small, with only 7, 985,222 
pieces struck. Only in 1804 and 1809 did production reach the million mark. Thus, 
many half cents are scarce to rare - 1796 being the rarest. 1802, 1811 and the early 
dates to 1800 are rare and seldom offered, as are the Proofs of 1831, 1836, and 1840-49 
and their restrikes,, The rest of the series, even in Uncirculated condition, can be 
purchased at very nominal prices considering their scarcity. 

Regular half cent dies were used in 1854 and 1856 to strike copper-nickel trial pieces. 
The 1854 is listed as Judd 155 (R8), and the 1856 is listed as Judd 177 (R5). Some con- 
sider the 1793 as a pattern or trial piece which was put into service because of its artistic 
appeal. 

The 1793 half cent does seem to display more artistic workmanship than its larger 
contemporary. The head is left, features feminine, with a narrow band or ribbon holding 
the hair. The hair falls in pointed ends over the shoulders and back. The inside lock 
terminates in a curl behind the 3. Over the right shoulder is a pole bearing a pileus (or 
Phrygian cap) denoting freedom. (This is prominent as on French and Mexican coins.) 
LIBERTY appears over the head, while the date is below. The edge is lettered TWO 
HUNDRED FOR A DOLLAR. The reverse matches the cents (Wreath type) of the same 
year. Taxay attributes the die to Adam Eckfeldt. 

The rest of the series matches the large cents closely. The 1794 obverse matches 
the cent of the same year. The reverses of 1794-1808 resemble those found on Liberty 
Cap and Draped Bust cents. The obverses of the half cents of 1795-97 are facsimiles of 
the cents of 1795. Those of 1800-1808 match the cent hub of 1798-1807. The 1809-1836 
half cents are miniature replicas of the cents of 1808-14. The dies used in the 1840-57 
series are reduced reproductions of the cents of 1844. 

There are only two overdates where a die of the previous year was used. For the 
1802/0 an unused 1800 die was altered. All 1802 half cents show this overdate. The 
Gilbert 1 1808/7 is an unused 1807 die, altered as in the 1802/0. This altered 1807 die 
has smaller letters and date than any other known 1807 or 1808. 

There are three so-called "overdates". These are listed by Walter Breen in the 
February, 1955 "Numismatic ocrapbook" Magazine as errors. On the 1797 1 Above 1, 
Gilbert 4, the 1 was first punched too high, partially effaced, and tne whole date re- 
punched lower. The 1809 "Large O over Small o" is another error. An O for either 
the half eagle or dime was first used, then corrected with the proper punch. This is 
Gilbert 1. The small o shows clearly inside the large O. Last is the 1809/6, Gilbert 
5, on which the 9 was punched inverted, then corrected. 

An unauthorized half cent shares the limelight with the 1823 large cent restrike. 

The dies were acquired by Mr. Joseph Mickley from Mint scrap, and six specimens 
were struck from them. It is not known whether Mickley struck them personally or 
with the assistance of Mint employees, as he had access to the Mint facilities through 
his many friends there. The dies were still in existence as late as 1878 when they 
were seized by the Government and destroyed. Later, the Mickley estate was paid for 
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them Ebenezer Gilbert only mentions these restrikes as counterfeits. Proakey lists 
them as counterfeits of 1811 muled with an 1802 reverse. Walter Breen is more con- 
ets“ using Gilbert numbers: 1811 Gilbert 1 obverse. 1802 Gilbert 1 reverse, rusted 

dies. 

With the rusted dies in mind it is interesting to note the difference in grading over t he 
vears. It is doubtful if any of these six pieces ever saw circulation, yet old references 
list the specimens anywhere from Fine to Proof. Phil Ingalls “ tlcl ® Browsing rou 
Old Auction Catalogues" (NSM, 1/49) covers the period 1879-87. The 1811 
listed three times, from Fine to Uncirculated. In the same magaame, ■ P “ 
"Restrike of the 1811 Half Cent" (NSM, 4/49) covers more information on the Pieces- 
Messrs. Bangs and Company on January 31, 1879 sold a "Very Fine" which ‘ brought $ • • 

The B. Roach collection (Mehl - 2/8/44) had the same coin again as: a Proof. The _Dr. 
AUenberger collection (Mehl - 3/23/48) listed a Proof as lot 658 which brought $26. 

There is a "displaced person" seen in some half cent collections, an escapee from 
the Hard Times Token category. For want of an 1837 half cent, there are some 
collectors who seek out this "pure copper" token - Obverse: eagle and date, U. S. 
Standard weight and value/ Reverse: "Half Cents Worth of Pure Copper' with stars. 

This token holds no place in the half cent series. 

For the student of large cents, much is lacking in the little sisters; yet because of 
their close association and match they can be interesting as well as conversational 
pieces when added to a large cent collection. Try a few if you have not already d e . 
Perhaps you too may be captivated by these little midgets. The ever-increasing 
popularity of type collecting is rapidly depleting the supply. 

The above article has been reviewed by Walter Breen. Much of the material origi- 
nated with him, and the author is indebted to him for it and for his comments and 
suggestions. His comments follow: 

"The legal status of the half cents, 1793-1857, was not a matter of controversy: 

it was non-existent. . ^ , , , , 

The 1793 half cent definitely was not a pattern or trial piece. Regular status can 

be readily proven: 35,334 struck from 2 obverse, 3 reverse dies. 

On the 1811 with reverse of 1802: 4 have been located, of the 6 struck. The old 
catalogue references to For VF grade refers to the striking quality: all .have .some 
weak areas, and so far as I know, no true Proofs exist. (1 ) Dupont 1107 to D. . , 

(2) Phil Showers; (3) R. L. Miles, cleaned, ex L. Merkm; (4) J. Hanson, ex A 
Bonar ex "Century” 83, ex Brobston. One of the last two was the former B. Max Mehl 
private collection coin, offered by M. Ferguson, 1959 (Roach, Allenburger r ) . 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

S. S. Crosby: "The Cents and Half Cents of 1793" 

E. Gilbert: "United States Half Cents" 

"The Standard Catalogue of U. S. Coins" 1957 iq49-Tulv 195L 

"The Numismatic Scrapbook: Magazine for January, April, and May, 1949, July, 

and February, 1955. 

Roach 2/8/44, W Nell 6/17/47, Dr. AUehberger 
3/23/48; J. Kern 5/23/50 and Dr. C. Green 4/26/49. 
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REVERSE TYPES of 1794 - 1807 


Capt. John D. Wright 


A quick search of the applicable references shows a separation of the reverse dies 
of the 1794 - 1807 period into three "classes", or "types '. Unfortunately, these types 
are generally mentioned only in passing and no<definitive description of each of the types 
appears to be available. This situation leads to widespread confusion, in which some 
collectors try to group all 1795 reverses with those of 1794, while others attempt to group 
them with those of 1796. At about this time the less hardy of us throw up our hands in dis- 
may and head for a stiff drink. The purpose of this definitive dissertation is to reduce 
alcoholism in our ranks. (The Party-Pooper strikes again?) 

Rx 94: 1794-1796. There are 14 to 16 leaves on the left branch and 16 to 18 on the 
right — usually 14 left and 18 right. Berries are arranged 5 to 10 left and 4 to 8 right — 
no "normal" number of berries. There is usually a double leaf at the top of the right 
stem (1795 A is the only exception) , and a single leaf inside the wreath below the left of 
the C in CENT (1795 A and B are the only exceptions). This leaf is double or triple on 
all reverses of the other types. The outside leaf under the I of UNITED is usually single 
on this type reverse (Exceptions: 1794 X,Y, 1795 B,F, and 1796 S,U total, o dies), 
while it is double on the other types. The bow is high, with the ribbons descending to the 
knot in a column rather than individually. The denticles are coarse and present a sawtooth 

appearance. 

Reverses A and B of 1795 more or less "bridge the gap" between the 94 and 96 types. 
These both show many more "Rx 94" characteristics than '.Rx 96" characteristics, so 
are considered members of the former group. This type includes all 1794 reverses, 

A*B, F of 1795, and S,U,V of 1796 ( 1796 U being a reappearance of 1795 F). Total, 44 
dies. 


Rx 96: 1795-1798 . This type was first cut in 1795 and is occasionally called "Rx 95" 
for that reason. It was last cut in 1796, the 1797-8 varieties being re-used 1796 dies. 
This is the most variable of the three types, but is easily recognized by the following 
three features: 


(1) Single leaves at the top of both branches. (All Rx 96 dies; plus 1795 A. ) 

(2) Single leaf under OF. (All Rx 96 dies; plus 1795 B. ) 

(3 ) Triple leaves under ED of UNITED. (Rx 96 dies only. ) 


There are 17 to 21 leaves left and 16 to 19 right, the variation occurring in the lower 
half of each branch. Note the greater number of leaves left than on the other types. 
Berries are 3 to 5 left and 3 to 6 right. No particular combination of leaves and/or 
berries seems more "normal" thab any other. This is obviously a transition phase in the 
search for the "best" artistic arrangement. This type covers Reverses C, D, E of 1795, 

A through H, J, L,M,N, P, Q,X of 1796, A of 1797, and J,K,AA of 1798 — the 1797 and 
1798 dies being reappearances of 1796 Reverses F,E,B, and A (in that order). Total, 

18 dies. 


Rx 97: 1796-1807 . This is the one they settled on. 
19 right (always ). Berries are arranged (left-right) 6-6 


There are 16 leaves left and 
(3 dies), 6-5 (8 dies), 
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5-5 (110 dies), or 5-4 (5 dies). The right branch ends in a double leaf as on Rx 94; but 
there are more leaves on the right branch, double leaves at the C of Cent and the I of 
UNITED, a "normal" bow, and a "normal" bow, and a "normally" positioned (not low) 

fraction. Total, 126 dies. 


The only year common to all three of these types is 1796 » All 1796 Liberty Cap 
cents have the 1796 Reverse. The extant population of the 1796 Draped Bust cents seems 
to be divided Rx 94 - 40%, Rx 96 - 35%, Rx 97 - 25%. If Mint State examples are ex- 
cluded, the division is more in the order of 40%, 40%, and 20%. 

The reverses of the 1795 Jefferson Head cent are distinctively different from those 
of other cents of the period, having a large fraction, a triple-looped bow, a wreath which 
turns inward at the top, and differently-shaped leaves. These are long, slightly hooked 
at the ends, and have been aptly described as "lobster claw" leaves. However, the 
Jefferson Head is generally conceded to be other than a U. 3. Mint product, so it is not 
included in the list of reverse types of this period. 

The smaller differences in this period (i.e.: stemless, 1/000 fraction, starred 
reverse, missing fraction bar, M over E, etc. ) do not involve enough of the design to 
really be considered as different "types". These are only "types" in the same sense 
that the half-dimes through half-dollars in the 1850's and 1870's are distinct "types" for 
the inclusion or omission of the Arrows at the Date. Balderdash? ! Of course, the 
argument "type vs. variety" could lead to a real battle of semantics. 

.. ************* 

COMING IN THE NEXT OR FUTURE ISSUES OF PENNY-WISE 

" Preliminary Notes on Proof Large Cents" by Walter Breen. A preview of an important 
segment appearing in Walter Breen's forthcoming book on large cents, done in 
Breen's usual, complete, and concise manner. It is something to look forward to 
and is really worthwhile. 

n F or the Love of Pete or Mary or John" by Paul Carter. The interesting story of love 
tokens which you will enjoy reading. 

"New and Unlisted Varieties" A follow-up on previous offerings, listing many new and 
previously unknown varieties and subvarieties as listed in recent auction catalogues. 

"Mementoes From the First U.S. Mint" The first U.S. Mint has long since been razed, 
but a few mementoes of it still exist. 

"Peculiarities and Eccentricities of Old-Time Coin Dealers: Some odd recollections 

of old-time coin dealers and a few facts about them. 

"Major Personnel at the U.S. Mint 1793-1857" A listing of officers of the Mint and 
their length of service. 
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THE 1799 LARGE CENT - GENUINE OR COUNTERFEIT? 

Herbert A. Silberman 

The 1799 large cent has the dubious distinction of being the earliest coin altered for 
purposes of deception and is perhaps the most offered counterfeit in all nimismatics. 
Detecting a genuine 1799 becomes a real challenge. 

When a piece is offered as a 1799, the first simple check of its genuineness is to 
rule out whether it is a cast or an electrotype. Balance the piece on your finger tip and 
strike down on the edge with another coin or a pencil. It should ring true - sustained and 
bell-like. If it does, at least it's a struck coin. If not, put it aside. 

Most 1799 coins are well worn so the challenge now is to determine the dies, obverse 
and reverse, from what little detail is usually left. 

There are only two obverse dies known to have been used and they are recognizable 
by specific features: 

1. The point of the 1 should point between the hair and curl. Although on one die 
it is a hair closer to the hair, it generally appears midway. 

2. One die will show the loop of an 9 inside the final 9. On this die the bottom of 
the 7 will be even with the bottom of the 1 and 9. This coin uses the same reverse as one 
dated 1798, but alterations from the 1798 can be detected by the 7 being longer than either 
the 1 or the 9. With worn coins this is sometimes not visible. The true piece will have 
the junction of the hair with the forehead slightly left of the left serif of the Y of LIBERTY, 
while in the 1798 piece usually used, the word LIBERTY is farther left. 

The reverse of the overdate should show: 

a. The third inside and outside pair of leaves on the right are stemless. 

b. If the reverse arc die crack is present (last 0 in the fraction to the M in AMERICA), 
the obverse arc break (from 12 o'clock to about 3 o'clock) should be present. The re 
verse die crack appears on the 1798, but the obverse one never does. 

3. On all reverses of the 1799 the top of the berry to the right of the E in ONE is 
level with the top of the E. The right of the upright of E lines up with the left edge of 
the T in CENT, while the right edge of the upright of the T lines up with the right edge of 
E. The right edge of the T is in line with the angle formed by the two leaves just under it. 
These leaves eliminate the right serif of the letter T. The notorious 'chip" if present 
centers over the left edge of the upright of T. 

4. The first pair of leaves on the right and their relation to the stem are not always 
discernible on worn pieces, but the following holds true: 

a. If the stem is visible between the leaves, the obverse should show the overdate. 

b. If the stem is covered by the outer leaf for about the top third, the_ thir d pair of leaves 
on the right are stemless. 

c. If the stem runs along the entire edge of the outside leaf, the crosslet of the E in 
CENT joins the upper serif of this letter. (This reverse has the chip' which is not 
always detectable. 
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A LOOK INTO THE PAST 


Darwin B. Palmer, Jr. 

Many of the members of EAC can remember back to the year 1938. Unfortunately 
not all of us began collecting large cents in 1938 or even before then. I have been a 
member of the numismatic fraternity for only ten years and have been concentrating on 
large cents for only the past four years. 

Imagine my surprise when I found a Wayte Raymond catalogue of 1938 and began 
checking the prices at which Mr. Raymond's company was selling coins. For example, 
an Uncirculated 1909 S VDB was selling for $2.50 and an Uncirculated 1914 D was $7.50. 
The Uncirculated 1877 Indian sold for $7.50 and the Proof for $15. And get this: an 
Uncirculated 1856 Flying Eagle cent sold for $25. and in Proof for $35. Wow! 

Now, with this "monetary guide" in mind, let us take a look at the foflowing chart 
which I have prepared, using Raymond's 1938 prices: 

1938 PRICES OF THE TOP FOURTEEN LARGE CENTS 



Good 

Fine 


Good 

Fine 

1793 Chain AMERICA 

$15. 

$40. 

1799 

$20. 

$50. 

1793 Chain AMERI 

25. 

50. 

1799/8 

35. 

50. 

1793 Chain periods 

20. 

50. 

1803 S-264 

10. 

30. 

1793 Wreath 

10. 

25. 

1803 S-265 

10. 

35. 

1793 Liberty Cap 

25. 

100. 

1804 Perfect 

20. 

60. 

1793 L. E. 

10. 

30. 

1804 Obv. & Rev. 

17.50 

45. 

1796 

5. 

20. 

1804 Obv. break 

25. 

50. 


After reviewing the above chart, I was impressed with how the 1938 large cent 
collector must have sought out and valued the scarcer early dates. If you keep in mind 
that the Uncirculated 1916 D dime was $2. and the 1796 quarter in Fine was $20. , you 
will certainly agree that the large cents are relatively good buys even at today's prices. 
One must also recall that as early as the 1850's or 6Q's, certain large cents .were rare, 
as evidenced by the numerous electrotypes, restrikes, counterfeits, and altered dates 
which had been produced to satisfy the demands of what few collectors then existed. 

REFERENCE 

"The Standard Catalogue of United States Coins and Currency, from 1652 to Present Day: 
Wayte E. Raymond 1938. 
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ANSWERS TO THE PREVIOUS PENNY QUIZ 



Capt. John D. Wright 

Response to the last Penny Quiz was rather light as usual. I appreciate the fine effort 
made by the baker's dozen respondents, but wish that there had been three times that 
many. The members listed below have all been sent sets of Sheldon's EAC plates (first- 
timers) or alternate prizes * (repeat entries) . Paul Carter's paper was the best of the lot. 


*Rod Burress 

( Ohio ) 

Charles Latham 

(Ind. ) 

*Bob Carter 

(Mass. ) 

Denis Loring 

(Mass. ) 

Paul Carter 

(IVlass. ) 

* Paul Munson 

(N.H. ) 

Roger Cohen 

(Md. ) 

* George Pretsch 

(N.Y.) 

Nolan DeBorde 

(Tex. ) 

Herb Silberman 

(N.J. ) 

Bob Gundersen 

(N.Y. ) 

*Tom Wolf 

( Fla. ) 

*Warren Lapp 
Five dies have ; 

(N.Y. ) 

i finure over a different figure (not in the date) . Give four. 


The four I expected were: 

(1) 1797 Rev H (S-128,129): 

M over E in AMERICA. 


(2) 1801 

Rev G (S-221 ) : 

1 over 0 in fraction. 


(3) 1802 

Obv 7 (S-232,233): 

T over Y in LIBERTY. 


(4) 1803 Rev G (S-249) : 

1 over 0 in fraction. 
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Eieht readers got these four, while six included the 1796 LIHERTY and/or the 1801 
Three Error See P-W 4 (bottom of pp4), P-W 8 (PP176), or PENNY WHIMSY (PP167, 
274) for discussions on the status of these dies. 

The die I did not require for credit is the obverse of N-8 of 1816, which has the lower 
half of an E punched over the B in LIBERTY - in this case the correct letter corrected 
with a wrong one. This die, along with the obverse of N-1,2,3 had the bottom of LIBERTY 
strengthened, creating several "broken" letters. On the N-1,2,3 die the correct punches 
were used, but misaligned. On the N-8 somebody goofed. This error is obvious and t e 
coin is common, so it is surprising that it has never been published. 

Two other possible "correct” answers were published by Breen in the Dec 
Numis, Journal. He lists 1793 S-4 as having the R in LIBERTY over a B, and 17 7 ' 
as having the E in AMERICA over an M. On the few near-MS examples of j- 4 and the two 
examples of 3-124 I've seen I was unable to see the traces he mentioned, so I m skeptical 
over these answers. Perhaps I just haven’t seen the right specimens. 


Why this number '.' Give an earlier example 


2. How many links are on a Chain cent? 
that proves this symbolism. 

There are fifteen links, one for each state then in the Union. Vermont became the 
fourteenth state in 1791 and Kentucky the fifteenth in 1792. The Chain represented a unity 
made from several individual parts (links), able to accomplish tasks beyond the ability of 

each part separately. 

The "example” requested was the Continental Dollar of 1776 or the Fugio pattern s, 

(not the business strikes) of 1787, which had a thirteen-1 inked closed chain mto_ea£lLluL- 
bearine a state name. The inscribed names are significant because, while the number o 
links implies a representation of individual states, it does not prove it. Only the inscrip- 
tion proves the representation. Eleven readers mentioned at least one of these issues ^ 
(usually the Fugio business strikes), but eight only mentioned the numbe r of links. Only 
three people mentioned the state names on each link, which verify that each link represents 

a given state. 

3. Three reverse types of 1794 - 1807. 

When I checked up on this one I found the literature sadly lacking. Consequently, my 

"answer" came out well over a page to correct this deficit. The three types are Rx , 

Rx 96, and Rx 97 . dee pages 46, 47 for a complete description and discussion. Responses 
reflected the paucity of information available, only six readers listing the correct types, 
and even these showing much confusion on (or ignoring) the reverses of 1795. 

4. The least-offered of (1) 1793 Liberty Cap, (2) 1794 Head of 1793, (3) 1795 
Lettered Edge, (4) 1799, and (5) 1804; and why. 

Mintage figures should give some kind of clue to this. From these we have two Prime 
candidates, each with around 11,000 mintage. Sheldon’s rarity , ratings 
1793 LC and the 1794 Hd 93 share the distinction as the rarest (as a group) of the choices 
offered. But the question was not "Which is the rarest" , or even "Which showed the 
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smallest number in our census". We asked "Which appears the least frequently at public 
auction?" Only four people missed this one, and all four chose the obvious mislead, the 

1793 Liberty Cap. 


Auctions containing large cents fall into four classes: 

I Haphazard accumulations. These rarely have ani of the coins in question. 

II Date sets. These usually contain (4) and (5). 

Ill Date, type, and major variety offerings. These usually contain three or so 

of (1), (3), (4), or (5), rarely (2), 

IV Extensive variety collections. These usually contain some of aH of the groups. 

The usually-seen offering is I, with II and III appearing less often and IV only in- 
frequently, None of our listings appeal to the type collector, while only (4) and (5) 
appeal to the date collector. Even the "date and major type" collector, who needs all 
the others, has no use for (2). 


Since the variety collector is the only consistent customer for (2 ) and since this 
coin is not instantly recognizable by the novice (which includes too many coin dealers) , 
this scarce coin often slips away unattributed, to be gobbled up by the first variety buf 
that spots it. (Only one of my three "94 Hd 93" cents was sold to me as such. ) 

Any 1793 Cap is recognized and sold as such. Only part of the 1794 Hd 93 s 
(available supply approximately equal) are offered as such. Hence, fewer offerings. 
Unfortunately, "recognizability" works both ways. Most of the "1794 Hd 93" cents 
offered in mail ads (other than regular auctions) are nothing of the sort. 


5. Eight years after 1827 with both Large-Letter and Small-Letter reverses. 


Results on this were abominable. I have published at least three times (most recent 
p-W 8 ppl62) that there is only one siz e of letters on 1833 cents? Johnson has said the 
same. While Newcomb does not state "no difference" , he implies , it pretty strongly by 
not listing any difference for this year. The Red Book is wrong; the Std, Catalogue is 
wrong. Proof comes from a detailed examination of all five reverses of this year, 
(enough sermon? ) Ten readers listed the 1833, although one of these mentioned it as 

"Questionable" . 


Differences in letter-size are known and listed as such in all the proper books for 
1829, 1830, 1831, 1832, 1834, and 1837. The 1839 "Type of 1840" reverse is a Small- 
Letter reverse when compared with any other reverse of the year. This would make a 
other 1839 reverses Large-Letter types by comparison. Note that the Large/Smali 
designation is relative only for any of these years, being determined by comparison with 
all nthprs of the same year . The two reverse types on 1843 cents, commonly known as 
"Rx 42" and "Rx 44", would be better described as Small Letters and Large e era. 
quick comparison makes this face obvious, and provides our eighth year. 
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6. What is a coin's "ring" , how is it checked, and what does it indicate? 

Opinions seemed widely varied on this one. This was intended as a discussion 
question to stimulate thought, and was graded as such. 

A coin's "ring" is the tone produced when the coin is set into vibration by an abrupt 
contact with a hard object. It the contact is maintained, the object ' pencil 1 « 
the case may be ) will damp out the vibrations; so if you check the ring ot a coin by 
it, do so from a sufficient height to provide a long bounce. 

Since this method plays havoc with the appearance of a soft copper ^ oi ^“ 
method is recommended. Balance the coin on a fingertip and tap lig y 
object — the erasor band of a pencil works quite well. 

ThP nitch clarity and duration of the tone produced depends on the composition of 
the coin (what mltalt US solidity (porosity, laminations), and the ratio of its diameter 

to its thickness. 

Each metal has its own characteristic basic tone, overtones, and tone duration. 

These can only be learned through practice and constant exposure . The » 

metal disk affects the duration of its ring, imperfections decreasing the length of the ring. 
T atina.ed X he. or a "honeycomb" planchet (as in a casting or a burned com , W.U 
produce a shorter ring, often lasting no longer than the impac «* 

coin) will produce a lower pitch and a longer ring than one of the same 

smaller d/t ratio. (Compare the ring of a 1794 with that of a 17 .) 

Since most electrotypes are filled with a lead-tin mixture, th ®‘ r .'™£ W “tog some- 

different from that of copper, usually no more than a aul 1 as Added to the 

what porous, rarely have a sustained ring (unless a silicon compound was 
casting metal ) . 

A coin's ring proves nothing by itself, but may arouse suspicion if the sound is not 
"right" A good coin may not ring, while a counterfeit may produce a clear tone. Th.s 
test is not Callable and is only or.e of several cheeks for genuineness. 

Aside from a not-completely-rel table eheck for genuineness, the 
two very important uses “ ‘" to 

Sfng Vo's are an "expert" . Besides these obvious benefits, this check just could 
prevent you from purchasing a "clunker" . 

7. Two reasons for unpopularity of large cents in the 1840’ s and 1850’s plus one 
mintage problem. 


Five readers cited the reasons I had in mind, which are. 


(1) They were not legal tender, so could be refused in payment. 

(2) The mint distributed cents through the same commeroia 1 copper compani 

that supplied cent planchets . These companies sold the kegs of cents at 
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face value on request. If the call was light for a while aud their warehouses 
began filling, they held a "sale" on money, selling at less than face value in 
large quantities. This practice often invoked the merchant reaction noted in 

( 1 ). 

(3 ) By the late 1840's copper prices had risen enough that it cost the mint over a 
cent apiece to produce these bits of "non-money". 

Other reasons cited by the readers were: 

(1 ) "They became black and foul." The "black" problem went out with the early 
1800"s, but "foul" was certainly a continuing problem. Of course, we still 
have this problem with our small cents and it doesn't seem to have made them 
overly unpopular. 

(2) "They were heavy and cumbersome." Yes, but no more so than 50£, $1 
(silver), and gold $10, $20, which continued to circulate without ill opinion. 
The argument "People would have no more than a few of the larger denomina- 
tions at a time, but could have twenty or more cents because of their smaller 
value" could be countered by another question. "Now that cents are small and 
'convenient' , how often do you have twenty or more in your pocket?" 

(3 ) People objected to Miss Liberty's blowzy appearance. To call the last head on 
the large cents unkempt would be to do it an injustice. If the design was 
objectionable why was practically the same identical head retained on the $5. 
and $10, gold pieces (and a similar one on the $20. ) for another half century 
after the passing of the large cents? The cents of 1793 and the quarters of 
1917 demonstrate that the proper response to public rejection of a design is 
merely to re-design, not to discontinue the series. 

By now it's getting tough to come up with what I consider as "good, meaningful 
questions". Could some of you kind people help me with a few suggestions? 

But be sure and see the new Penny Quiz elsewhere in this issue! 

************* 

Money is the most important thing in the world. It represents health, strength, honor, 
generosity, and beauty as conspicuously as the want of it represents illness, weakness, 
disgrace, meanness, and ugliness. 

George Bernard Shaw 


The Dealers in money have always, since the days of Moses, been the dangerous class. 

Peter Cooper 
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COMMENTS FROM THE MEMBERS 


From Thomas P. Wolf: 

"Dear Herb: I have just finished reading the account of our annual meeting. I sure 

hate to miss these meetings, but it's nice to see that you had such a good turnout. May- 
be sometime in the future, you can all come down to Miami, and we can have a meeting 
where the sun shines . 

I was very interested in the account about the wide differences in opinion on grading. 
For some time now, I've had an idea which could be very useful, especially to the newer 
collectors. When PENNY WHIMSY is revised, it would help considerably for us to know 
which coin of the Condition Census is pictured in the plates. This could be done in many 
ways. One simple way would be to underline, e.g. the Condition Census could read 
30-25-20 -12 -8-6. Then all we would have to do is look at the plate, and we could see 
what Dr. Sheldon considers is an FI 2 coin. Since he is undoubtedly the No. 1 Early 
Large Cent buff, who could be better qualified to set the example for all of us when it 
comes to grading? Granted that most of the coins pictured are in the higher grades, but 
there are enough rarities that we at least can get some idea of how he grades the lower 
grade coins. Perhaps some of the plates could be changed. Instead of picturing a 50 
coin, maybe a few in the 10 to 30 range could be shown. Once all of us see how Dr. 
Sheldon grades coins, it should bring all of us considerably closer to some kind of an 

uniform standard. This is something we sorely need. 

Many thanks for a job well done. You will never know how much your work with 
PENNY-WISE means to all of us. I read all of the issues several times, and I keep them 
in a notebook so that I can refer to them almost daily." 

************* 


From George L. Van Doren: 

"Dear Herb: My wife and I have just returned from a nine week visit with our son 

and his family in Arlington, Virginia. While there, I visited the Alexandria Club o 

three day show, and missed a very nice 1799 VG7 large cent by one person the 

man just ahead of me purchased it. 

I am probably too late for Gordon J. Wruble's request for help. But I have a set 
of color slides on large cents as follows: (1 ) 1793 Chain obv., (2) 1793 Cham rev., 

(3) 1793 Wreath obv., (4) 1793 Wreath rev., (5) 1794 Liberty Cap obv., (6) 1794 
Liberty Cap rev. , (7 ) 1802 stemless rev. , (8) 1803 obv., ( 9) 1808 twelve star obv. , 
(10 ) 1817 fifteen star obv. , (11 ) 1831 broken die obv. , (12 ) 1839 billy Head, 

(13) 1839 Booby Head, (14) 1846 Small Date, (15) 1846 Large Date, (16) 1855 Upright 
5's, and (17) 1855 Slanting 5's with Knob on the ear. Numbers 18 through 24 are half 
cents from 1793 through 1849. These are not as nice as the Plate coins in the Newcomb 
Sale. catalogue, but are good enough for illustrating a talk. Any member of EAC is 
welcome to their use. 

************* 


Money is like a sixth sense - and you can't make use of the other five without it. 

W. Somerset Maugham 
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WALTER BREEN WRITES: 


"I have a few notes to add to the article on the 1793 "Strawberry Leaf' cents. When 
I wrote it, more years ago than I care to remember, I had never seen the Scott 1877 
catalogue therein alluded to. I have since managed to locate two copies of it, both in ANS 
files, one priced and named (J.N.T. Levick's copy), the other without names. Unfortun- 
ately, neither one has plates. 

Lot 201 of the Scott & Co. sale of October 23 and 24, 1877, at Clinton Hall (Leavitt 
& Co., auctioneers), was a 1793 "Strawberry Leaf" cent, NC-3, Crosby 5-E. It was 
described as "Fair, date and legend perfectly distinct". It went at $77.50 to H. G. 
Sampson; Levick was underbidder at $75. , acting for S. S. Crosby who at that time did 
not own one. It is known to be a 5~E (despite absence of the plates) because it was there 
said to be from an entirely different reverse die to that shown by Crosby, i.e. different 
from the unique Winsor 5-D (NC-2) pictured on the Crosby-Levick plate of 1869. 

It remains to determine in the meantime (before someone turns up a copy of this 
rare catalogue with the plates) which of the three or four 5-E's appeared in the Scott 
sale. Clearly it is not the Merritt, Haines, Saltus, ANS coin pictured by Sheldon, as that 
does not have all the date and legend "perfectly distinct". Nor is it the Rabin, 

Philadelphia Specialist coin, as the extreme roughness of the obverse, all but obliterating 
LIBERTY, would surely have been mentioned. Either one of these two coins would have 
been graded "Poor" in 1877. This leaves as the most likely candidate (of those recorded 
in Crosby's day) the elusive Farmelee piece of whose reverse no photograph exists in 
any source known to me. 

James Kelly's letter of September 10, 1968, quoted after my article, clears up 
nothing at all, for the usual reasons. He says he has handled three different "Strawberry 
Leaf" coins. One of these was the 5~D, which went (he says) to Sol Kaplan, evidently 
as an intermediary not for Eliasberg (who does not have one even now) but for C. M. 
Williams. The other two 5-E's are still obscure. The "Brand VF" sounds like the 
Parmelee, Dr. Hall, Brand, Mrs. Staples coin: as for its grade, would you believe VG? 
This is the coin illustrated in the GUIDEBOOK. As for the third one, it is my under- 
standing that the Philadelphia collector now owning Rabin's coin got it directly from him, 
so that apparently there is one other 5-E around, but we have no indication of its grade. 
Had Jim Kelly at least given the date of the sale, or furnished a photograph of the coin, 
we might know much more now than we do about the Condition Census and perhaps even 
the description of the reverse die. I took the trouble to check the Kelly auctions in the 
ANS files in search of the piece alluded to. Unfortunately, the ANS files are incomplete 
and this particular coin evidently was in one of the missing catalogues. 

A few other miscellaneous squibs. Crosby's electrotypes of the original or large 
berry, Proof, half cents of the forties evidently were made prior to 1869, as I found 
one of these (an 1844) in the very first Trifet & Co. auction of that year. Sets of them 
appeared in occasional auctions in the seventies. 

And one of the most mysterious references in the J. R. Snowden Mint Manual (1860) 
has just been cleared up. Snowden alluded to patterns having been made in 1813 for half 
cents. This was traced to a similar reference in John H. Hickcox's historical work on 
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American coinage (Albany, 1858, or thereabouts); but the Hickcox allusion was just as 
mysterious until a few weeks ago, as it had been a century before. On pure hunch, look- 
ing for something else, I looked at one of the earliest extensive auctions of coins held in 
the U.S., namely that of A. C. Kline's collection, sold by Moses Thomas & Sons, 
Philadelphia, June 12 and 13, 1855. Lot 109 was the supposed 1813 "pattern" half cent, 
bringing a then astounding $4, By comparison, this collection also had a (unique) complete 
proof set of 1854, half cent to double eagle. The set was broken up by denominations, 
realizing just face at the auction. The $5. , $10. , and $20. of this date are to date un- 
located in Proof state; the $2.50 coin is represented only by unverified rumor, and 
possibly six each of the $1. gold and $3. gold survive. 

I might as well furnish a description of the unique, new variety of 1795 which I 
exhibited in behalf of Lester Merkin at the EAC meeting: NC-2 7-C . Obv. LIBERTY 
closely spaced. Date spaced 1 79 5, closer than on any other die (even obv. 5, which 
this resembles ), and with the top of the 5 almost buried in the bust. 

Rev. C. Without the extensive breaks of the later 3-C's. 

R8, unique. 2-0. The single example, evidently made between the earliest and 
latest 76b's, is overstruck on a 1794 Talbot, Allum & Lee token, and some details of the 
undertype have obscured much of LIBERTY, precluding complete description of this 
obverse. Several other collectors have reported a nudge at their memory on mention of 
the top of the 5 being buried in the bust, so it is entirely possible that other specimens 
may exist. Once the plain edge and the common reverse C have been noticed, it is all 
too easy for a collector not to bother examining the obverse of a 1795, especially if the 
piece is much worn. 

This one was discovered in a general collection of cents, filling the album hole "1795 
Plain Edge". It is part of one of the consignments making up the cent section of Lester 
Merkin’s auction of March, 1969. I would not ordinarily advertise a coin in a dealer s 
forthcoming auction, as that sounds too much like advertising; but the present piece is 
important enough that I would describe it for publication were it in the hands of the local 
chief of the Mafia. 

A photograph will go to PENNY-WISE for publication and permanent record as soon 
as it has been made and extra prints are available. 

Looking back on my contributions to PENNY-WISE in recent months, I realize that 
I have been reporting an alarming number of unlisted varieties. Evidently, the things 
come up in little flurries, just about ten or twelve years apart. Evidently, too, it is 
still unsafe to close the books even on our well-explored area. All we can do now is wait 
for Mr. Blaisdell to publish his new 1796 and the other one, date unspecified; or for 
some little old lady to walk into a dealer's shop with a 1796 showing a heavy, bisecting 
obverse break and a stemless reverse 

Allen Corson may be a little reassured if he realizes that the stars on some dates 
1835-1839 do not exist with discernible centers. 

On the "early late dates" (1816-1839), I note with some amusement that Newcomb 
(letter of December 8, 1934) found 1837, 1838, 1839, and 1835 the hardest to attribute. 
Thanks to his efforts, the worst dates in that period are 1822, 1836, 1838 with the 
defective left top of E in LIBERTY, 1839 Booby Head, and 1835 Type of '36. In an 
issue or two I'll clear these up, but it is not an easy task to attribute worn ones even 
using my keys. 
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The following notes are on W. E. Johnson's LC167C, November, 1968, which I 
assume is in possession of most readers. The questions about location of various 
varieties must find answers somehow, as my manuscript on late dates (to replace 
Newcomb-Andrews ) approaches completion. I would just as soon not have it become 
obsolete in a year or two owing to discovery of umpteen new varieties. 

W.E. J.'s rarity estimates are unsafe at the higher end. In some cases, e.g. 1818 
N-4, bulged obverse die, the existence of eight traceable examples no more makes a 
variety a true Rarity 3 (in the sense in which a 1793 3-C is an R3) than it makes it a 
non-collectible . 

1818 N-4. Where are the EF's, bulged and unbulged? I can locate one VF30, 
bulged - in the Omaha City Library - and that is unequalled in my experience. 

1820 "16". Obverse N-7, reverse N-4. Has anyone actually seen this r Is a 

photo available ? , 

1819 N-9e; 1820 N-3 l/2; 1821 N-lc, d, and 8 ; 1825 N-7 l/2; 1826 N-l, Stage 

HI- 1826 N-6 3/4; 1827 N-2b; 1829 N-3, Stage III; 1834 N-lc (can we be sure it 
isn't a planchet defect?); 1834 N-4d; 1835 N-4 l/2; 1835 N-8, Stage III; 1835 N“9c; 
1836 N-5, Stages III and IV; 1836 N-7b - can anyone locate these? 

1837 N“9a through x. I doubt that all of these, even all the listed ones, exist as 
described. It does not seem likely that N-9v and N-9w would co-exist; that would mean 
earlier and later obverse states, THE SAME ONES coming simultaneously with earlier 
and later reverse states. Did the obverse go backwards in time ? 

1838 N-14. with and without heavy rim break. I must see each of these states. 

(1) to obtain a reliable description of the obverse, independent of the break; (2) to 
obtain a usable description of the reverse. Newcomb's description does not enable me 

to differentiate it from reverse I of the year. 

Mr. Johnson calls for someone to furnish the description of a coin called 15 o 
1838. I used this a number of years ago for obv. 12, rev. 13, which Johnson calls ' 16 

I have seen three. 

He also omits my "15" of 1839, of which possibly four are known, maybe more. 
This has a new obv. with rev. of 13. See the Helfenstein catalogue for details. 

************* 

"An efficiency expert is a man who knows less about your business than you do and gets 
paid more for telling you how to run it than you could possibly make out of it even if you 

ran it right instead of the way he told you to. ! 

Jacob Braude in "Speaker's Encyclopedia" 


"There are three fields in which all human beings are credulous - money, matrimony, 

and medicine." , , . 

Morris Fishbem 
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PENNY POTPOURRI 


AN 1815 LARGE CENT - James G. Johnson, a member of EAC and Editor of 
"Collectors' Clearinghouse" for COIN WORLD, in the February 12, 1969 issue listed 
as "Fake of the Week" an 1815 large cent altered from an 1845. Excellent pictures of 
the coin, clearly showing the alterations, were included. 

A 1798 LARGE CENT LOVE TOKEN - Also in the same issue, Bernard Kieth, 
writing on love tokens, showed pictures of a 1798 large cent owned by David Shuiman of 
New York. The reverse of this specimen had been ground off and re-graved, presum- 
ably as a love token - one of the oldest such known - and one of the few love tokens on 
large cents. 

"BEST-OF-SHOW" AWARD - Julius Reiver informs us that his friend and EAC member, 
George Ramont, won the Eldridge Jones' Best-of-Show Award at the MANA Convention, 
held October 24-27, 1968 at the Bellevue -Stratford Hotel in Philadelphia. Ramont ex- 
hibited all of the varieties of large cents of the 1830 decade. His exhibit featured the 
double profiles. 

At the GENA Convention, also held in Ihiladelphia, Ramont had a large cent exhibit 
which featured different methods of collecting the big coppers. Those methods exhibited 
were: 

1. Type set - seven major varieties, small obverses and reverses. 

2. Complete Turban Head set, by Sheldon numbers. 

3. Double profile set. 

4. Complete 1817 set, by Newcomb numbers. 

5. Five different types for one year - 1839. 

6. A date set of Coronet type - Robust Head. 

7. A date set of Coronet type - Classic Head. 


Mr. Ramont won the First Place award for American coins. 1 ' 

(Editors' Note: Our congratulations to George Ramont, and our thanks to Julius Reiver 
for telling us about them. ) 


LARGE CENTS AS MAGICIAN'S PROPS? - Charles Hoskins, Director of The Money 
Museum for the National Bank of Detroit, read with interest the article in the last issue 
of PENNY-WISE on mutilation of large cents. He wrote: "While you and I are both 

familiar with the counter -stamps which have appeared on large cents 


I have never seen 


an example of a large cent mutilated by or for a magician. Magic shops have carried 
in stock for years such pieces as Lincoln cents which have been hallowed out from the 
reverse side to make room for a dime. Perhaps this occurred in the large cent era, 
too. Have you ever seen such a coin? " The Editor admits he nasn t. Have you? 


PROJECT SUGGESTION FOR FUTURE EAC MEETINGS - John Brady writes: "I'd 

like to suggest that you set up a photographic service at the annual meeting. I know that 
I would bring my best "conversation" pieces to it in such a case, and this would be a 
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prime opportunity to start a pedigree for the truly scarce pieces by writing the owner s 
name and date on the reverse of each photo. The cost of the film could be defrayed by 
asking the owner of the coin to contribute (I know that I would be willing to offer a 
nominal sum to have my best pieces registered with EAC, although I may be alone in my 
feelings. ) To elicit maximum cooperation, it might be necessary to offer the service 
free. Perhaps funds could be allocated for this from some other source. 

TOM WOLF COMMENTS ON ’’PENNY QUIZ”: "Dear John - Thanks for another 

excellent quiz. I used to just read over these quizzes, but as they became harder and 
more involved, I found myself looking forward to them. Now they are probably the 
feature I like best in PENNY-WISE. Unfortunately, I have a very limited numismatic 
library, but I am correcting that as fast as possible. I'd hate to tell you how long it took 
me to look up the little bit of information necessary to answer these seven questions. I 
have learned quite a bit that I didn’t know before as well as refreshing my memory on 
the few things I did know. I guess that is really what makes a quiz so interesting - the 
fact that it starts us reading and thinking for ourselves." 

COUNTERFEIT U. S. LARGE CENTS - On July 1, 1844 an article on counterfeit cents 
appeared in "The Native American" , a daily newspaper in Philadelphia. The article 
stated that counterfeit cents were being produced in Attleborough, Massachusetts, could 
be purchased for sixty cents per hundred, were easily distinguished by comparison, an 
that a great many were already in circulation. (Reported in THE NUMISMATIST, 54: 
460, June, 1941.) 

1793 LIBERTY CAP CENT STOLEN - "Numismatic Scrapbook" Magazine reports that 
a 1793 Liberty Cap large cent, VF, was recently stolen from the coin shop of Sanford 
Seruinic, 113 West Fourth Street, Los Angeles, California, 90013. A liberal reward 
has been offered for its recovery. 


WANTS HELP ON 1799 ATTRIBUTIONS - John Brady writes: " I’ d 1 ike to dig into the 
1799's more, so as to become an expert as possible in their identification. I have read 
the material on the 1799's in Don Taxay's book. Is there any one whom I could contact 
who could help me in my endeavors 1" 


WANTED: Correspondence with numismatists having countermarked large cents, or 

having an interest in them. This is not only for commercial purposes but fot study 
purposes also. Correspondence also invited from collectors interested in overdates 
and errors not only of large cents but other coins as well. Write to: 

Davis McKinney 
P. O. Box 64601 
Dallas, Texas 75206 
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PENNY QUIZ 


Capt. John D. Wright 


This PQ is the most challenging yet. Very few of the questions are simple, and most 
of the answers are not to be found in written references. Even so, this quiz should no 
be completely beyond the ability of most of our readers* 


This is not a "memory quiz’ 1 . The references suggested are Sheldon's plates, 
Newcomb's text (his plates are useless), and a group of cents of 1816-1857 to act as 
"plates" for this period. 


The greatest single problem on previous quizzes has been failure to read the ques 
tions carefully. There are no "trick questions" in this selection, but I do not expect any 
perfect papers. (Won't somebody plea se surprise me? ) As usual, we're trying to learn 
more about our specialty, and I'll guarantee that you'll learn plenty by completing this quiz. 


Your competition is with fellow collectors, not an arbitrary standard, so don’t 

hesitate to send in your best efforts. Prizes are the same as for the last PQ, and winners 

will be announced in the next P-W. Send your answers to . . . . 

Capt. John D. Wright 

6 02 OB Maine Road 
Plattsburgh AFB, N.Y. 12903 
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Nine characters of the group (1 ) to (12) above are peculiar in style to only one 
year of large cents. Two of the figures in this group appear on two years, and 
one appears on several years. List the year(s) on which each of these characters 
(in this particular style) appears, and give the peculiarity (-ies) of each figure 
that enabled it to be identified. 


From the two date characters shown in illustration (13), identify the date and 
variety of this large cent. 

(a) LIBERTY has a straight-tailed R, similar to illustration (14), on large 
cents of nineteen different years. List the years. 

(b) LIBERTY has a straight-tailed double-footed R, similar to illustration 
(15), on large cents of what year after 1800? 

(a) Five dies of the Rx 97 type (1796-1807) have only four berries on the right 
branch. List these five dies and tell which berry is missing on each. 

See illustration (16). 

(b) Eleven dies of the Rx 97 type (1796-1807) have six berries on the left 
branch. List these eleven dies. 


A few large cent dies have notably larger fractions than found on any others. 
List these dies. 

What is the smallest number of berries to appear on any post-1793 large cent t 
On which variety (-ies ) does this number occur ? 


Why is only the first 1 pointed on the pointed-1 dies of 1801 ? 

The reverse design adopted in 1808 carries thirteen berries on the wreath. 
This number was later reduced to twelve, which was maintained until 1857. 
(Do not consider 1839, which varies from ten to thirteen berries. ) In what 
year (not_1839) was the thirteenth berry dropped? 


Pickings are getting slimmer for new questions. Could any of you Kind People 
offer some suggestions V While we can't guarantee that each suggestion will be 
used, we do need new ideas and ask your help. 


THE CHAPMAN BROTHERS 


Warren Ac Lapp, M.D. 

Samuel Hudson Chapman was born in Philadelphia on July 15, 1857, the son of Henry 
and Jane (Hudson) Chapman who had immigrated to the United States from Dublin, 

Ireland. Henry, his younger brother, was born in Philadelphia on October 18, 1859. 

Both became interested in coins when they were young boys; and in 1875, while only 16 
years of age, Henry entered the employ of Capt. John W. Haseltine, a well-known 
Philadelphia coin dealer He continued to work in Haseltine's establishment for the next 
three years during which he gained considerable numismatic knowledge and experience. 
Samuel Chapman was also in Haseltine's employ. In 1878 the two brothers embarked 
officially on their own careers as coin dealers by forming a partnership under the firm 
name of "S. Ho and H. Chapman", with S. H. Chapman being regarded as the senior 
partner. 

The Chapman brothers were serious and methodical students of numismatics, and 
being blessed with youth and fired with ambition, they made an all-out effort to establish 
themselves at a time when coin collecting was in its adolescence. They called themselves 
"Antiquarians" and rapidly proved themselves worthy of the title. At first their tactics 
and methods were looked upon with disdain by the older more-established dealers such 
as Cogan, Frossard, Mason. Steigerwalt, and Woodward, all of whom considered the 
Chapmans to be rather precocious and overt y-ambitious young upstarts. 

The Chapman brothers had an uncanny ability to ferret out and to bring to the auction 
floor some of the most valuable and spectacular collections of their era. They held their 
first auction sale in 1879. In 1882 they brilliantly and strategically out -maneuvered 
many prominent dealers and purchased the Charles I. Bushnell collection, one of the 
best known and finest collections of U.S. coins ever amassed. The Chapmans then 
proceeded to dispose of the collection at public auction* 

For this sale, they produced their huge, white, hard-bound catalogue printed in 
gold, listing every piece and giving detailed descriptions and other miscellaneous infor 
mation. They sold these catalogues for $1. each, which included a listing of the prices 
realized to be sent out after the sale. Without the price list, the catalogue was 50 cents. 
A limited edition containing twelve plates was also made up and sold for $5. (The cost 
of plate reproduction at the time v/as almost prohibitive. ) Charging for a sales 
catalogue and price list, besides listing every specimen with a detailed description, 
were things which had never been tried before; and their manner of salesmanship 
raised many eyebrows among the older, experienced dealers. The sale of the catalogue 
and that of the collection proved to be a huge success, however, and such catalogues 
soon became the Chapman trademark* Even today the Chapman catalogues are highly 
prized and sell for fantastic sums whenever they become available. The Bushnell 
catalogue is one of the most difficult Chapman catalogues to obtain. The John Story 
Jenks catalogue with its 42 plates, issued by Henry Chapman, sold originally for $20. 
and has brought as much as $300* on re-sale on several occasions. 
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Although their trailblazing innovations met with harsh criticism from their 
confreres, the Chapman brothers tended to ignore their critics, worked even harder, 
and tried to do better. Ultimately they became the foremost cataloguers of their day 
and indisputably took their places among the most distinguished numismatists of the time. 

A few years later the Chapmans acquired the famous Warner collection for which 
they produced another large, detailed catalogue complete with some of the finest plates 

ever seen. The plates had been personally composed and photographed by 3. rf. 

Chapman who had a great interest in photography. The extremely high quality of the 
photographic plates in subsequent catalogues resulted in federal intervention in the late 
1890's. However, aided by politicians whose assistance he solicited, Henry Chapman 
eventually was able to get legislation passed through Congress which permitted 
authorized coin dealers to fully illustrate their wares. 

Other Chapman sales which made headlines were the Thomas Cleaney collection 
in December, 1890; the Richard B. Winsor collection in December, 1895; the collection 
of John G. Mills of Albany, N. Y. in April, 1904; and the H. P. Smith collection in 1906. 
(Richard B. Winsor, a Providence, R. I. physician, was a cousin of Dr. Sheldon s 
mother. Dr. Winsor had an outstanding collection of 1793 large cents and the sale of 
his collection by the Chapman brothers in December, 1895 helped to establish Henry 
Chapman as an authority on the large coppers. ) 

The sale of the Smith collection in 1906 was followed by a disagreement between 
the two brothers and they dissolved their partnership, each continuing on as an 
independent dealer in Philadelphia. The two brothers remained cordial, however, and 
each continued to produce the same superlative high-quality catalogues which had made 
them famous. The catalogues issued by each were almost identical in composition and 
appearance, so much so that one had to look at the frontispiece to determine the 
cataloguer. 

S. H. Chapman auctioned the magnificent collection of David 3. Wilson of Pittsburgh 
in March, 1907; the Henry L. Jewett collection in 1909; the Julius L. Brown collection 
in 1911; the William F. Gable collection in 1914; the Charles Gregory collection in 
1916; and the W. H. Hunter collection in December, 1920. Henry Chapman, on the 
other hand, marketed the Matthew A. Stickney collection of 3,026 lots in 1907; the 
Andrew C. Zabriskie collection in June, 1909; the Baldwin and the Siedlecki collections 
in 1911; the George H. Earle collection comprising 3,875 lots in 1912; the Clarence 
3. Bement collection in 1916 and 1918; the Alison W. Jackman collection in June, 

1918; and the John Story Jenks collection of 7,302 lots in December, 1921. 

3. H. Chapman compiled and published his last large sale catalogue (W. E. 

Hunter collection) in 1920; and Henry (the John Story Jenks collection) in 1921. 

The Chapman brothers had many close and devoted friends among the employees 
of the Philadelphia Mint. Likewise, through their previous association with Hazeltine, 
they undoubtedly were shown favor by William Idler, long regarded as the clandestine 
outlet for the Mint's curiosities. Through such contacts the Chapmans were a e o 
obtain many fine Mint specimens, especially pattern pieces, in exchange for c oice 
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coins of their own selection which were invaluable to the growing collection of the Mint 
Cabinet. 

The Chapman brothers sold much of their own personal collection at auction on 
May 14-15, 1885. The sale included an 1804 dollar, the sixth specimen known, which 
the Chapmans maintained had been acquired by one of them on purchase from Adolph 
Weil, a famous Berlin numismatist. It is very probable that the coin had come direct 
from the Mint through the Haseltine-Idler connections. On another occasion the 
Chapman brothers auctioned off a Brasher doubloon which they reported had been found 
in 1897 by a group of laborers working in a Philadelphia sewer. This particular doubloon, 
like the 1804 dollar, was the sixth such example known and the last to be discovered. 

The "Eavenson" sale of 1903 included a large number of pattern and experimental 
pieces reportedly owned by an unnamed Mint official, perhaps W. Eavenson or 
Patterson DuBois, both of whom had been close friends of the Chapmans for many 
years . 

Samuel H. Chapman was an avid coin collector and in 1923 published a monograph 
"The United States Cents of the Year 1794" in which he listed a total of 59 varieties for 
the year, two new varieties having been discovered since the Gilbert-Elder edition of 
the Frossard-Hays work was published in 1910. Chapman had re-arranged the listing 
of the varieties, placing them by die sequence and substituting new numbers for the 
original Hays designations. The book was full of errors, however, and it was attacked 
ferociously by George H. Clapp, whereupon it was withdrawn from circulation. Only 
three copies of this original work are now known to be extant. Subsequently, Chapman 
revised and corrected his manuscript and re-issued the book in 1926. This edition is 
the one ordinarily seen. Although the monograph was extensively illustrated by ex- 
cellent photographic plates and is perhaps the most adequate presentation of the 1794 
series, the Hays numbers were so deeply rooted in the affections of large cent col- 
lectors that even today they continue to be cited in preference to Chapman's suggested 
designations. 

Clapp's scathing attack on Chapman's publication caused some hard feelings between 
the two; but after several years their differences were patched up, and subsequently 
S. H. Chapman supplied Clapp with many excellent specimens of the 1794's for addition 
to Clapp's outstanding collection. 

Sam Chapman, the more learned and intellectual of the two brothers, was also 
considered an expert in ancient Greek and Roman coins of which he had a notable 
collection. He loved to travel and made many extensive European tours, studying art 
and ancient sculpture in all the museums during his travels. Likewise, he was keenly 
interested in archaeology and personally conducted many archaeological excavations 
in Sicily on the sites of ancient Greek cities. 

He was a charter member of the ANA (Membership No. 29, renumbered in 1899 
to No. 17) and he was the ANA's first Librarian and Curator. He also held membership 
in the American Numismatic Society and in many other numismatic, archaeological, 
and geographical societies. In April, 1909 both he and Henry were made honorary 
members of the ANA, sharing the honor with King Victor Emmanuel II of Italy and 
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several other distinguished numismatists. S. H. Chapman retired from business in 1929. 

Slender, wiry, with a large full mustache, Samuel H. Chapman was a modest and 
unassuming man despite his immense superior knowledge of numismatics and his keen 
judgment of values. He died of bronchopneumonia on September 22, 1931 at his home, 
1128 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, at the age of 75, leaving his widow and three sons, 
one of whom was a New York physician. 

Henry Chapman was the more aggressive of the two brothers and early in his career 
he developed a solid reputation for himself by his complete and accurate description of 
coins and on the basis of his personal integrity. His special interests lay in stamps and 
in Colonial paper money. He joined the ANA in 1888 (Membership No. 28, which in 1899 
was changed to No. 18); served on its Board of Trustees; and attended its conventions 
with almost religious fervor. He was a life member of the American Numismatic Society, 
and a member or officer of many other numismatic or historical societies in Philadelphia, 
New York, Chicago, Rochester, and California. 

H. Chapman always started his auction sales while eating a sandwich (he was al- 
ways too rushed to get a regular lunch). One of his favorite sayings was "Coins are 
catalogued by the natural eye. Defects which do not appear to the natural eye are not 
considered as defects." 

One of H. Chapman's regular customers was Enrico Caruso who amassed a sizeable 
and valuable coin collection. The collection was disposed of at auction in 1921 by H. 
Chapman. 

Dr. William H. Sheldon, the No. 1 member of the EAC and author of PENNY 
WHIMSY, received some of his early training in large cents under the tutelage of Henry 
Chapman. As a young boy, Dr. Sheldon worked part-time for the Arnold Numismatic 
Co. of Providence, R. I» (George Arnold was a distant cousin of Dr. jheldon and was 
aware of his interest and knowledge of large cents, so hired him in this capacity. ) 

The Arnold Numismatic Co. marketed some of their rarer and more valuable varieties 
of large cents through Henry Chapman, so Henry was an occasional visitor in 
Providence. On one such visit he met Dr. Sheldon and was very much impressed that 
a ten-year-old lad could be so well-informed about the large coppers. 

Several years later, during his sophomore and junior years in high school, Dr. 
Sheldon was invited by Henry Chapman to work for him on occasional weekends. About 
once a month during the two years, Dr. Sheldon journeyed to Philadelphia on a Friday 
afternoon at Henry's expense, stayed for the weekend at Chapman's home, and studied 
large cents especially the 1794's under Chapman's direction. Dr. Sheldon also served 
as liaison between the Arnold Numismatic Co. and Henry Chapman. For a weekend s 
work, which he thoroughly enjoyed, he received a $1.50 in wages in addition to his 
board, room, and expenses. 

It was about this time that Henry Chapman began to offer large cents in rolls of 25 
coins (he had copied the idea from Tom Elder). These rolls consisted of poor (or 
beginner's) coins, comprising a few 1794's, a 1796 or two, perhaps a 1799 or an 1804. 
The rolls were sold on bid, a lot consisting of 50 coins; and the prices realized usually 
figured out to about 7 or 8 cents a coin, occasionally 9 cents. It was Dr. Sheldon's task 
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to search through the lots for Henry Chapman and to make sure that no valuable rarities 
were contained in the rolls. 

Henry Chapman, for reasons of his own, chose to be looked upon as a man with a 
most unreliable memory despite his integrity as a coin dealer and his knowledgability as 
a numismatist. Henry reversed himself twice on the 1793 Washington half cent which 
figured in the Bushnell auction; and he gave at least two different stories about the dis- 
covery of the Collins hoard of half cents, the amount and dates being inconsistent with each 
other and with J. F. Jones' account which came directly from B. H. Collins. At times 
Henry claimed he went into business with his orother in 1876 or 1877 (actually it was 1878); 
and his advertisement, a regular feature on the back cover of THE NUMISMATIST for 
many years, listed the founding of his business in 1875. (This was the year he went to 
work for Capt. Haseltine and he did not begin his own independent business until 1906. ) 

Likewise he vacillated on the number of his ANA membership. His advertisements 
proclaimed it to be No. 28 and the ANA's oldest living member. ( H. Chapman had been 
assigned No. 18 in the 1899 re-organization of the ANA. ) Presumably Henry never could 
decide which number he liked best; No. 18 (his re-assigned number) or No. 28, which 
seemed to be his later choice. 

Oddly enough, H. Chapman's business telephone bore the number Pennypacker 7752. 

Henry Chapman was a tall man, fairly heavy, with a full head of hair, a heavy 
mustache, and a huge, bushy, full-faced beard which during the last years of his life were 
snowy-white. Dr. Sheldon recalls H. Chapman as a man with a full beard, a stern look, 
and with twinkling grey eyes. It has been said that old time collectors unhesitatingly 
agreed that Henry Chapman was one of the most colorful figures ever to be met in the 
nimismatic world. 

Chapman died on January 4, 1935 at the age of 75 after an extended illness, the last 
two years of which he was confined to his home at 335 South 16th Street, Philadelphia. 

He left a son and three daughters. His passing left a void in the numismatic fraternity. 

Of this, however, there can be no doubt: the two Chapman brothers, both collectively 
and individually, had contributed a wealth of knowledge and a colorful way of salesman- 
ship to the science of numismatics. 

************* 

The author wishes to extend his most grateful and sincere thanks to Dr. William H. 
Sheldon and Walter Breen whose contributions of many facts and material, personal 
anecdotes, and suggestions have made the preparation of this article possible. 

Other material which was reviewed and in some cases cited were: 

"The Early Members of the American Numismatic Association" Jack Ogilvie 

THE NUMISMATIST 61:505-515, August, 1948. 

"Roll Call" THE NUMISMATIST 61:515-519, August, 1948 
"Notes and Queries" THE NUMISMATIST 63:99, February, 1950 
"Odds and Ends of U.S. Coinage" John J. Ford, Jr. THE NUMISMATIST 

63:512-517, August, 1950 

"The Brasher Doubloon" Vernon L. Brown THE NUMISMATIST 77:751-755, June, 1 64 
"The Chapman Catalogues" George Rony COINage Magazine 3:56-59, August, 1967 
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AN ESSAY ON THE GRADING OF LARGE CENTS 
George K. Pretsch 
Part II 

I believe that most large cent collectors will agree with the oft repeated statement 
that the proper grading of coppers is both an art and a science. While preparing this 
paper I studied many of the intriguing and confusing aspects of grading. From these 
observations I isolated two diametrically opposed ways of thought. These incongruous 
numismatic partners I have designated as "euphemisms" and "axioms". 

"Euphemistic Distractions" (Part I, q.v. ) is a study of invalid results derived 
from illogical reasoning. The effort is to attain an affirmative conclusion (the grade of 
a coin) from a negative premise. Obviously such reasoning does not foster validity, 
deter from self-interest, nor safeguard from the plausible. 

On the other hand we have what can be called "grading axioms" formed from a body 
of inter-related propositions which will stand in accordance to our combined agreement. 
These must be shown to follow, by logical necessity, other axioms which have already 
been logically established. The first two Grading Axioms come from PENNY WHIMSY 
by Dr. Sheldon, and the other Axioms follow from these and my own studies. 

GRADING AXIOMS 

1. A quantitative (grading) number denotes the sharpness and overall 
appearance of perfect coins in every grade, and only the sharpness 
of imperfect coins. 

2. Mutilations, i.e. defects and blemishes, modify condition and value. 

3. Overall grade is determined only after the interdependent subgrades 
of sharpness, color, and surface have been evaluated. 

4. Color tampering has an abasement value of 5 in the qualitative range 
of 40-20, and 2 in the lower range. 

5. Surface defects have an abasement value proportional to the degree of 
their severity. 

A sound basis for trustworthy grading can be obtained from the study and use of 
these five Grading Axioms. 

SURFACE ABASEMENTS AND THEIR VALUES 

To photograph, even to list, all possible stages of surface abasements would not 
only be impractical but impossible. The following list is an abridgement of an extensive 
compilation. It is a guide from which one can add or subtract as the case may require. 
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^orosity 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 

I. 


Grade Range 
40-20 15-1 


Gossamer porosity, almost unnoticeable, covering 
l/4 of a coin's surface 

Same as A but covering l/2 the coin's surface 

Surface mottled from incrustation removal 

Several shallow pits no larger than a numeral and not 

touching head of Miss Liberty 

Same as D but on hair, neck/bust 

Same as D but on face 

Smooth black surface indicating that most of coin is porous 
Any pitting which covers or obliterates eye, nose, or mouth 
Porosity covering entire surface, blurring detail, and 
causing washed-out appearance. If sharpness can be 
determined 


3 1 

5 2 

5 2 


7 3 

10 5 

15 5 

10 5 

15 7 


Minimum of l/2 sharpness 


Edge Defects 


L. Edge ding or cut, slight, with barely noticeable metal movement. 
There may be several of these. 

M. Edge bruise going beyond protection of rim 

N. Same as M but several present 

O. Clipped planchet, passing through field 

Mechanical Abuses 


Mechanical abuses are less tolerated when present on the obverse of a coin. Details 
on the reverse tend to make such abuses less conspicuous. Therefore, it is necessary 
to list three values, as follows: 


Obv. Rev. 

40-20 40-20 15-1 


R. Several hairline scratches in field not exceeding a length 
of l/2 the coin's diameter 

S. Minor surface abuse giving bag mark effect 

T. Hairline scratch bisecting face 

U. Obvious patterns of light scratches; initials 

V. Wide scratch bisecting face of Miss Liberty 

W. Minor abuse disturbing eye, nose, or mouth 

X. Several shallow scrapes of digs on hair, neck, or bust, 
no larger than a numeral 

Y. Retouching or tooling 


5 3 1 

5 3 2 

5-3 
10 5 5 

10-5 
10-5 

15-7 
Min. l/2 sharpness 
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Examples of Descriptive Grading Evaluation 


1 . 


Although graded Very Fine, this coin shows evidence of tooling 
The reverse has several pit marks and digs. 

Sharpness 

Color Minus 

Surface M inus 

Grade (overall) 


on the obverse. 

20 

0 

15 

5 


2. Extra Fine specimen, sharply struck, with edge nick and with dark, lightly eroded 
surface. This was purchased by the consignor as Unc. 


Sharpness 


40 

Color 

Minus 

0 

Surface 

Minus 

15 

Grade 

(overall ) 

25 


3. 


This coin grades a strong Very Good, but it has been cleaned and there are three 
digs on the hair and neck. 


Sharpness 

Color 

Surface 

Grade 


10 

Minus 2 
Minus 7 
(overall) 1 


4. 


This coin grades Extra Fine. 


Color and surfaces are perfect. 
Sharpness 

Color Minus 

Surface Minus 

Grade (overall) 


40 

0 

0 

40 


CONCLUSION 


Is this formulism to be the responsibility of a few or shall it embody the ideas of all 
members of the EAC ? Shall the formulism remain esoteric, or should it be disseminated 
in responsible and recognized numismatic publications? Is there within the EAC any 
member who is above involvement in this undertaking? 


These questions should be of great concern to you because the present system, or 
the lack of it, is no longer qualified to meet the requirements of today, much less to- 
morrow, Old auction catalogues bear this out, listing only Mint State and Proof coins 
which were considered to be the only collectible grades. Today's supply and demand have 
now opened a huge market for circulated coins in lesser grades, and the outlook for the 
future requires little imagination. Top quality coins will seldom be offered, while all the 
banged, nicked, scratched, dog-eaten coppers of today are quietly awaiting their day of 
prominence. . . .undoubtedly listed under such headings as Penny Pitch Plight, Miser's Rub, 
and Buried Treasure Rot. Gordon Wrubel summed it up very well recently when he wrote 
me: "It is up to us, the EAC, to convey standards." 

It is my hope that you will afford the time to study this article thoroughly, both Parts 
I and II; and that you will send me your comments and criticisms. 

The author wishes to express his appreciation to Dr. Sheldon for his generous nature 
in allowing him to quote from PENNY WHIMSY. 
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LARGE CENT OVERDATE 5 
Addenda & Errata 

Capt. John D. Wright 

Since typo errors are usually obvious, they have been omitted from this listing 
unless they were such as to change my apparent meaning. 


This was supposed to read n twenty~four true overdates . • ■ 
but even that is wrong. There are twenty-five true overdates 


PW4, Page 3 , para 3 : 
two pseudo -overdates 1 
now known. 

Same, para 4 : That's the 1955 double-die. Even though the method of producing this 

varient differs from that of the earlier recut dates, the result is similar. 

PW4. Page 4. Para 1 : This was supposed to read "... until the pieces fell out of the 

press . . . 

Same para: The Boulton & Watt planchets arrived in April, 1797, but were not used 

untiTl^ivember . During most of the interim the mint was closed for the annual Yellow 

Fever epidemic. 

Same, oara 2: A third "re-use die" was Beistle's half dollar obverse 6 of 1805 which 

was altered to become his 11 of 1806 Over 1805 (although Beistle did not recognize 
this die as an overdate ). His contradictory location of the thirteenth star is resolved 
by Overton's description and plate. Evidently this "redating" practice was deemed 
more trouble than it was worth, as no other instances than this one (three denominations 

of 1806 Over 1805) are known. 

There are no records of how many date alterations were attemped to produce these 
three "successes" , but even these three overdates were only qualified successes as 
their rarity indicates that the altered dies did not have a very long life span. T le 
altered quarter die would seem to refute this as the 1806 Over 1805 is common (as 
early quarters go), but the rarity of 1805 Browning 4 indicates that this die was 
practically new when it was altered* 

That this "experiment" occurred at the same time that Robert Patterson assumed 
the position of Mint Director (17 January 1806 ) seems too much for coincidence. The 
new Director probably initiated the policy that all dies in use should bear the curren 
date, necessitating the above alterations. That this policy was short-lived is borne out 
by the relative rarities of 1806 vs. 1807 quarters and half dollars, which, when co 
pared with mintage figures, imply strongly that much of the 1807 coinage of these 
denominations was dated 1806. Thanks to Paul Munson for this information. 

pws- Para 39. para 4: Of the 8-150,151, the order of emission appears to have been 

7 G— 6F--7F (Sheldon's 151-149—150). Obverse 7 was lapped between its G and F 
marriages, removing the die damage marks (not die cracks) behind the head and 
weakening the undercut 7 la the date. This order is coaftrmed by a .spectmet .of S-150 
With severe die crumbling extending from the tip of the nose - easily the latent know 

state of this die. , 
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PW5, Page 40, para 5 : There are now two known specimens of NCI of 1799, conditions 

20 and 7, both in collectors' hands. 

PW5, Page 41, para 3 : This should be S-190,191. The new NC5 of 1800 also has this 

obverse. 

Same, para 4 : The "chip 1 ’ in the final cipher on 3-192,193 only shows on better 

specimens and does not always show even on these. 

Same, para 5: Most of the 1800 Over 179_ dies show some trace of the tail of the 

undercut 7 below the 8, but the 3-194,195 shows it more clearly than the others. See 
the photographs in my series in The Numismatist this spring. 

Same, after para 6 : 

NCI of 1800 is the rarest of all 1800 overdates. It is an 1800 Over 179_, but the die was 
ground down quite effectively before it was overdated and the 9 shows only very faintly 
inside the first cipher. The serif of the undercut 7 shows at the eleven o'clock position 
of the 8 as on all other 1800 overdates and both 1798 overdates. The top loop of the 8 
is flat inside and the right point of the 7 shows minutely, as on the 3-194,195. 

This variety is apparently unique, the only specimen positively known residing in the 
collection of the American Numismatic Society. Breen reported a second specimen 
somewhere in the New England area in 1957, but Sheldon evidently never saw it and it was 
listed as only "rumored" in PENNY WHIMSY. As of 1968 Sheldon still knows of only one 
specimen and Breen now has no record of the whereabouts of the second one. The ANS 
coin is VG and the rumored second specimen was reported as just shy of Good. 

NC2 of 1800 is the last listing of the 1800 Over 1 7 9_ overdates. Both points of the under- 
cut 7 show plainly above the 8, but not so plainly as on the 1800 Over 1798 or the so-called 
"1800 Over 1799". The loop of the 9 inside the first cipher is not as strong as that seen 
on the collectible varieties of 1800 Over 179_, but is considerably stronger than the 9 on 
NCI and the 1800 Over 1798. The undercut 9 is farther to the right than on the other 
overdates. The loop of the 9 joins the inside of the cipher at the eleven o'clock position 
rather than nine to nine thirty as on the others. This variety is always seen with a 
vertical die crack from opposite the point of the bust and extending upwards for about a 
centimeter. This develops into a rim break on one specimen. 

No new examples of NC2 have turned up since PENNY WHIMSY. In fact, the number 
of traceable specimens dec reased when the ANS specimen disappeared. (This was the 
EAC plate coin. ) All of the four known specimens of this variety (counting the missing 
ANS coin) fall between Good and Fine. 

Same, after para 7 : 

The overdates of 1800 can be broken into three classes rather easily: (1) The 

"1800 Over 1798" has style I Hair. (2 ) The "collectibles Over 17 9-" have Style II 
Hair and a strong 9 inside the first cipher. (3) The noncollectibles Over 179-" have 
Style II Hair, a 7 showing under the 8, and a weak figure inside the first cipher only. 

The plate of the 1800 Over 1798 in the GUIDE BOOK is in error. The variety 
illustrated in all editions since the thirteenth (i960) is S-192, one of the 1800 Over 179- 
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varieties. Prior to this the correct 1800 Over 1798 die was illustrated, although the 
first five editions (through 1953) illustrated the same die twice, calling it both 1800 
Over 1798 and 1800 Over 179-. 

PW6, Page 69. para 4 : Actually the strength of the recutting of the 5 on 3-267 is more 

a product of die state than of coin condition. The recutting is boldest on earliest strikes 
and fades as the die wears and is successively lapped. 

Same, para 6 : Breen thinks the " Pointed 1" cent dies may have come from the same 

punches as the 1805-6 half Eagles. See 1:> W7 , Page 126, para 3. 

PW7, Page 129. para 2 : N-2 of 1819 is the Great Deceiver. First it is an overdate -- 

then it isn't — then it looks like one but isn't. I was skeptical over Hillcrest Enterprises' 
claim that their 1819 N-2 was a newly-discovered overdate, but bid heavily on it anyway. 
What the heck — if it wasn't what they said, I would have every right to send it back. A 
California collector wanted the coin more than I did, but consented to send it to me for 
examination. Sure enough, that particular coin is a true overdate. But let's look at the 
background of this die 

Before 1812 all 8's were the zero-atop-zero type. The 1812 Small Date varieties 
have this type of 8, while the Large Date varieties display a closed-S type of 8. The 
closed-S continued from 1813 through 1818 and into the earliest 1819's. The normal 1819 
Over 1818 (N-l ) has a closed-3 type 8 for its second digit and another of the same type 
under the 9. The 1819 Small Date varieties return to the zero-atop-zero type 8, which 
continues in use into 1828. 

The 1819 Large Date is neither fish nor fowl. It was originally cut with a closed-S 
type 8 for its second digit, but this was overpunched with a zero-atop-zero type 8. This 
double-cut, double-style 8 is clear on earlier strikes, but much of the undercut 8 dis- 
appears with extensive lapping of the die. In its later states the recutting of the second 
date figure still shows, but the fact that the undercut 8 is different is no longer apparent. 

This older-style 8 marks the N-2 die as a carry-over from 1818 (as is the N-l), 
and thus a prime candidate for an overdate. Such a status has indeed been claimed before 
for this variety, but to date all purported "overdates" of this die have turned out to be 
either the pronounced crumbling of the latest strikes or indistinct traces (crumbling? 
flow lines? overdate? imagination? ) on some of the earlier strikes. On the Hillcreot 
coin, which is the earliest die state of this variety yet located, the line closing the 
mouth of the 9 is unimpeachable. Even though this coin is indeed an overdate, the great 
majority of this variety that are offered as overdates are nothing of the sort. 

The Hillcrest coin shows none of the "rusted die" lumps at the upper left obverse, 
and no noticeable rusting of the reverse die (which is invariably found either badly 
rusted or heavily lapped to remove the rust pits). The inner circle at the tips of the 
denticles is especially strong on the obverse in the upper left quadrant. 

The field at the lower left of the final date character is raised, indicating that the 
die was severely ground down in this area to remove some unwanted mark. ( This 
mound is also found on most of the rusted-die pre-lapping specimens. ) The effort was 
nearly successful. The remaining traces under the 9 are in low relief, but indisputable. 
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The underfigure is a closed-S type 8. Contrary to the Hillcrest listing, the second 1 
is not recut. 

The curls under the shoulder and behind the neck are heavy and complete, with full, 
detailed centers, unlike the open centers of the post-lapping coins. The bust is complete 
and the lower truncation line is heavy and complete from tip of bust to curls. This line 
is incomplete on the post-lapping coins. All other pre-lapping coins seen show con- 
siderable rusted-die lumps on the reverse and most show rust-lumps on the upper left 
obverse. 

Rusted-die pre -lapping specimens occasionally show indistinct traces closing the 
mouth of the 9. These are not generally sufficiently clear to qualify these coins as 
"overdates", since the indistinct traces could be any one of many things. A heavy 
crumbling, closing the mouth of the 9, develops on some post-lapping specimens. 

These are usually offered as "overdates", which they are not. These are easily 
identified by their post-lapping features. 

If a true Proof of N-2 does exist, it would probably be an overdate, as Proofs were 
usually made from new dies. A good photograph of the date of the Hillcrest coin will 
appear in my series in The Numismatist this spring. 

The first twenty-one editions of the GUIDE BOOK have the illustrations of the 1819 
Large Date and the 1819 Overdate reversed, each bearing the label of the other. The 
specimen of N-2 that is illustrated is of too late a die state to show the underfigure, as 
it shows the rusted-die lumps at upper left obverse. Hence, even the new discovery in 
this year does not vindicate this error, which was corrected for the 1969 GUIDE BOOK. 

PW7, Pane 136, para 3 : Actually, there are progressions of the "die crumbling" inside 

the top of the 6 on 1826 N-8. Later-struck specimens do show crumbling in this 
location; but earlier specimens still show a strong line under the top curve of the 6, 
too regular to be considered as crumbling. The other traces found on some Uncirculated 
specimens confirm the identity of this line as the crossbar of an undercut 5. To counter 
Fleming's assertion (Numismatist, Oct. 63) that the 6 would have to be "fatter' than 
usual to effectively cover a 5, a comparison of this die with the others of 1826 shows 
that the back of the 6 js wider than the others, and does not make a smooth curve at 
lower left as the others do. 

Same, para 5 : The "tiny triangular chip below the knob of the 6" turned out to be a 

very deceptive bit of verdigris on my coin that yielded to the insistence of a rose thorn. 
Suspicion was aroused when other specimens of both earlier and later die states lacked 

this "chip". 

PW9, Page 240: Sheldon 150 is probably only Upper R5, not R6. 

ADD a listing as follows 

1819 Over 1818 2 Large Date, earliest state only. 1* 
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PW9, Page 241 : ADD the following listings 


1798 

Small Date 

172 

7 strongly doubled above. 

1813 

"Close Star" var. 

293 

Non-overdate coins still show 3 recut. 

1817 

Wide Date 

13 

7 recut at lower right. 

1819 

Large Date 

2 

Non-overdate coins still show 8 recut. 

1830 


2 

1 has couble peak. 

1837 

Plain Hair Cords 

10 

3 recut. 

Same. Pasre 242: ADD the following 

listings 

1845 


7 

84 recut inside, first punches too high 

1846 

Small Date 

8 

1 recut at base. 

1846 

H H 

9 

18 delicately recut at tops. 

1846 

Tall Date 

14 

1 recut at base. 

1848 


2 

1 recut below. 

1848 


5 

Final 8 recut at lower right. 


Samp. Page 243 : ADD the following listings 


1849 

13 

1-49 delicately recut below. 

1851 

1 

First 1 delicately recut below. 

1851 

6 

51 recut under tops; second "dashed date". 

1851 

14 

First 1 delicately recut below on some specimens. 

1852 

12 

18 recut below. 

1853 

10 

853 recut below on some specimens. 

1853 

25 

1 and 3 delicately recut below. 

1856 

6 

Upright 5; point of misplaced 1 shows at tip of bust. 


1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 


4 

1 

4 
2 
1 

5 


6 

4 

1 

1* 

4 

3 

1 

1 


PW10, Page 33: DELETE the following listings 

1845 N- 7 

1848 N- 2 

1849 N-13 
1851 N- 6 

Same, Page 34 : DELETE the following listings 

1853 N-10 

1853 N-25 

PW11. Page 36. item 20 : Johnson's LC167C was not published until after the completion 

of my study, so this reference is listed in error. However, I did make very extensive 
use of LC167A and LC167B, for which I thank Mr. Johnson. 

General: Did anybody notice any other goofs V If so, I'd appreciate hearing about them. 
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THE DIRECTORS OF THE MINT DURING 
THE PERIOD OF LARGE CENT PRODUCTION 

by Warren A. Lapp, M.D. 

Part 3 - Conclusion 

DR. SAMUEL MOORE, the fifth Director of the Mint, was a native of New Jersey 
and the son of a distinguished military officer who had served during the Revolutionary 
War. A physician and one of the first to be graduated by the University of Pennsylvania, 
he was also a merchant before assuming his role as Director. Moore was an able and 
energetic administrator; and his lengthy reports to Representative John Sergeant, chair- 
man of the Committee on the Mint for the House of Representatives, have since been the 
source of considerable information regarding the first Mint and its operations. Likewise, 
Moore, aided by Representative Sergeant, was able to prevail upon Congress to provide 
funds for a new Mint equipped with the latest machinery and for the authorization to 
establish branch Mints at New Orleans (La.), Charlotte (N. C. ), and Dahlonega (Ga. ). 

When the new Mint in Philadelphia was opened at Juniper and Chestnut Streets early 
in January, 1833, the machinery from the first Mint had been moved to the new location 
and was still used despite its worn and antiquated condition. For several years Director 
Moore had been contemplating the purchase of an entire system of new machinery from 
Boulton but was reluctant to recommend the purchase of such expensive equipment until 
he had further information as to methods and techniques employed by other mints around 
the world. After much deliberation, he hired Franklin Peale as an assistant assayer and 
secured the necessary appropriations to send Peale abroad to visit the principal European 
mints and refineries and to study and learn the best features of each. Peale left for 
Europe in May, 1833 and remained abroad almost two years. When he returned, he intro- 
duced many valuable improvements into the Mint technology. 

Moore is probably best remembered in numismatic history, however, for his 
association with the 1804 restrikes of the silver dollar. Instructed by the State Depart 
ment in 1834 to send gifts to the King of Siam and the Sultan of Muscat consisting of one 
of each coin then in use, Director Moore prepared the coin sets and included a silver 
dollar and a gold eagle. For striking the latter coins he authorized the preparation of 
antedated dies, since neither coin had been struck after 1804; and even then (although 
Moore was not aware of it) the silver dollar had been minted from leftover 1803 dies. 

By taking the directive of the State Department literally, Director Moore broke two 
federal laws, for the silver dollar and the gold eagle should not have been included even 
though neither had been demonetized by Act of Congress. First of all, as required by 
law, neither coin bore the year of its mintage; and secondly, the weight of the eagle did 
not conform to the Act of June 28, 1834 which had been passed prior to its striking. In 
honor to Moore's integrity, it must be stated that the hoax had been created for an 
official purpose and without any pecuniary gain. 

In 1835 new, mechanized, steam-powered equipment replaced the old, worn-out 
equipment of the first Mint and a new era in coinage was established. The antiquated 
machinery was returned to the original Mint building on Seventh Street; and all was 
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auctioned off, including the buildings, on October 8, 1835 for a trifling sum of $10,100. 

Moore announced his resignation in May, 1835, to become effective July 1. On May 
26 President Andrew Jackson extended a commission to Moore’s brother-in-law, Dr. 
Robert Maskell Patterson, the son of the fourth Director. 

When Moore was appointed Director in 1824, Thomas Leiper, the father-in-law of 
Robert M. Patterson, had made an abortive attempt to intervene in Moore's appointment 
by soliciting a letter of favor from Jefferson in behalf of the younger Patterson. Leiper 
did this despite the younger Patterson's objections. Now, eleven years later, ROBERT 
MASKETT PATTERSON, M. D. had achieved his aspirations: he was the sixth Director 
of the Mint. 

Prior to his appointment, Dr. Patterson had served as professor of natural science 
at the University of Pennsylvania and the University of Virginia, later as president of the 
American Philosophical Society; and he had travelled abroad extensively. 

Patterson's term in office was marked by an entire revolution in the technology of 
coinage as a result of mechanization and the introduction of steam power. Dr. Patterson 
was very familiar with the French mint, recognized as one of the world's finest, having 
visited it several times in his travels; and he was acquainted with many of the innovations 
which the French mint was using. In time, Patterson introduced these into the U. S. 

Mint technology and he perfected them by adding many improvements of his own. One of 
his innovations was a steam -operated coining press which replaced the hand-operated 
screw presses then in use. Although the new press applied a force equal to that of the 
screw in much less time and with considerably less effort, its fast action "hammer 
blow" brought up the relief of the coin less perfectly than did the "squeeze" of the screw. 

Shortly after Patterson assumed office, William Kneass, Chief Engraver, suffered 
a stroke which left him partially incapacitated. (Kneass, who died in office on August 
27, 1840, was responsible for the Silly Head and Booby Head varieties of the 1839 large 
cent. ) Upon learning of Kneass' illness, Director Patterson immediately requested and 
was granted permission to hire Christian Gobrecht. He had already added the 
Philadelphia artists Thomas Sully and Titian Peale to his staff, and Gobrecht soon 
arrived to take his place among this historic trio. These three were directly responsible 
for the many new designs and innovations in the various coin series during Patterson's 
tenure. One of their designs depicted Peter, the Mint Bird, whose story was told in a 
previous issue of PENNY-WISE (q.v.). Peter, an eagle, had just recently met his un- 
fortunate death; and while being mounted for preservation, was placed in an attitude of 
flight which Patterson and his designer trio selected. 

In 1837 Patterson effected a reform in the method of reporting assays, the 
millesimal system taking the place of the time-honored but cumbrous method of carats 
and grains. About this time also, the older plan of assaying silver was abandoned, the 
humid assay being substituted. 

In 1838 branch Mints in Louisiana, North Carolina, and Georgia were organized 
and placed into operation. The Philadelphia Mint's assay department was charged with 
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the instruction of assayers for the new branches and for testing the accuracy of assays 
made at the branch Mints. 


Also in 1838, William E. DuBois, assistant assayer under Jacob R. Eckfeldt, 
instituted the Mint Cabinet, a fine collection of U.S. and foreign coin specimens, of 
which DuBois served as curator until his death on July 14, 1881. In 1846 DuBois wrote 
his now-famous essay "Pledges of History" in which he described the collection. The 
Mint Cabinet now forms a part of the National Mint Collection at the Smithsonian 
Institute in Washington, D. C. 


In 1848 the discovery of gold in California brought a tremendous pressure on every 
department in the Mint and the coinage of gold in various denominations increased 

rapidly. 

Patterson retired in July, 1851 after spending a rather turbulent sixteen years 
in office. He was replaced by GEORGE N. ECKERT, M.D. who was commissioned 
by President Millard Fillmore on July 1, 1851. 

GEORGE N. ECKERT, M.D. stayed less than two years as the Mint’s seventh 
Director, during which time he was beset on all sides with various scandals and con- 
troversies raging between the Mint personnel, its Treasurer, and members of Congress. 
For the most part, Eckert's actions were poorly chosen, wrongly timed, and not 
infrequently a disgrace to himself and the Mint. He was the least promising of all the 
Mint Directors and its sorriest administrator; and he was embarrassed on any num er 
of occasions and forced to apologize for his shortcomings. The Mint personnel mus 
have breathed a sigh of relief when he submitted his resignation on March 31, 1853, 
effective immediately. Subsequently, he became president of the American Iron 
Association, a statistical and research organization. 


Robert Patterson III, chief clerk of the Mint, son of the sixth Director and grandson 
of the fourth, served as Acting Director for several days. He set out to marshall his 
forces, aspiring to follow in the footsteps of his father and grandfather. Armed with 
petitions from the American Philosophical Society, the Medical School of the University 
of Pennsylvania, the Bankers and Bullion Dealers of Philadelphia, and sixteen otiei 
letters of reference, all recommending his appointment as Director of the Mint, 
Patterson approached President Franklin Pierce. However, Pierce was not one to be 
swayed by such measures and on March 29, 1853 awarded the commission to JUDGE 
THOMAS McKEAN PETTIT of Philadelphia. 


Judge Pettit had been born in Philadelphia on December 26, 1797, was graduated 
from the University of Pennsylvania in 1815, then studied law in the office of his uncle 
Jared Ingersoll, Pennsylvania's Attorney General. 


Although a member of the intellectual aristocracy, Judge Pettit adhered to the 
traditional party affiliations of his family and became a Jacksonian Democrat. As an 
active member of the Hickory Club which promoted Jackson's election to the presidency 
in 1824, he soon came to enjoy wide influence in the councils of the Democratic ar y 
in Pennslyvania, both because of his ability and his family connections. His chief 
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ambition, however, was a career on the bench; and on February 16, 1833 he was 
appointed by Governor George Wolf as an associate judge of the district court for the 
city and county of Philadelphia. Pettit served as presiding judge from April 22, 1838 
to 1845, at which time he declined re-appointment and returned to his law practice. 

Under President Polk, he was United States District Attorney for the eastern 
Pennsylvania district, serving from 1845 to 1849. 

Pettit's appointment as eighth Director of the Mint was confirmed by Congress on 
April 4, 1853. Barely having time to get settled in his new position, Judge Pettit died 
suddenly on May 30, 1853. Once again chief clerk Robert Patterson III served as 
Acting Director, a position which he cherished above all else. Surely ^resident Pierce 
would smile kindly upon him now? 

However, on June 3, 1853, President Pierce commissioned the Hon. JAMES ROSS 
SNOWDEN, LL.D. to succeed the late Judge Pettit. Twice rebuffed, Patterson resigned 
as chief clerk three days later and was replaced by Henry Linderman, M.D. 

Snowden, a graduate of Dickinson College and a lawyer, had been a member of the 
Pennsylvania State Legislature and had served two terms as its Speaker. Subsequently, 
he was elected for two terms as State Treasurer. Later, he served as Treasurer of 
the U.S. Mint. 

During Snowden's term as Director, the Mint building was fire-proofed, a large 
mineral collection was added, and nickel was coined for the first time. Snowden became 
a recognized authority in numismatics and was the author of a number of books on the 
subject. Best known was "Washington and the National Medals", published in 1861, in 
which he described a special collection assembled by him. He also wrote the authoritative 
book "The Mint Manual of Coins of the World”. 

Snowden is best remembered by large cent buffs, however, as the Director during 
whose administration large cents passed out of existence, being replaced by the smaller, 
lighter-weight Flying Eagle cents. 

He retired in 1861.. 

Thus ended the era of the Directors of the Mint who were, in one way or another, 
responsible for the production and circulation of large cents by the U.S. Mint. 

***:(:*;):*>t:***** 


A man will sometimes devote all his life to the development of one part of his body - 
the wishbone. 

Robert Frost 


Men's virtues have their seasons even as fruits have. 

Author unknown 


» 
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SWAPS AND SALES 


Jack Brady, 78 Mule ahy Drive, East Hartford, Connecticut - Telephone: 203 -568-9166 
WANTS 1793 Chain AMERI S-l in Fine. 


Will trade: l£ 

1 $ 
50£ 
50$ 
50 $ 

50$ 


1794 S-22 F20-25 

1799 S-l 89 G7 

1795 Good 

1807 Fine 

1853 Uncirculated. Arrows at date, with Rays around Eagle on 
reverse. Has never been cleaned, is really nice. 

1895 Barber Proof 


1799 is evenly struck, with tops of LIBERTF and bottom of last 9 clearly defined. 
All salient features easily identifiable, with obv. and rev. precisely equal in definition. 
Obv. and rev. surfaces evenly pitted (buried at one time? ) . Only a hint of a die chip 
between E and T. Coin is dark overall, with ruddy highlights; could easily be graded 
as VG10. "Flust be seen to be appreciated", as the hackneyed cliche' goes. I've re- 
duced the overall point count to 7 to allow for the pitted surface. 

So if any of you cent lovers have a "spare" S-l in your box, please let me know. 
Also have a complete set of Lincoln cents, BU, to trade for L/C's. Set is very 
choice, with every coin sharply struck: such as '23 S, '21 3, '24 S, '25 S, '26 3, etc. 
The '14 D is a Gem . 

************* 


Allan Schoenberger, c/o Apple Valley Coin Co., Route #3, Box 96A, Lakeville, 
Minnesota 55044 


FOR SALE: 


1797 

3-140 

R3 

Grades 50 


$135. 

1798 

3-156 

R6 

Grades 6 

CC coin (one of eleven) 

110. 

1801 

S-219 

R3 

Grades 20 

l/ 000 (3 errors) 

50. 

1803 

S-243 

R4 

Grades 35 


60. 

1803 

NC-1 

R7 

Grades 15 

CC coin (one of 10 known) 

45. 

1803 

S-247 

R5 

Grades 45 

CC coin (Mumps obv. ) 

100. 


Also have a complete set of Red Books, 1st through 22nd Editions. 
All in excellent condition. Make cash offer. 


************* 


George K. Pretsch, 27 Beechwood Place, Massapequa Park, New York 11762 


Will sell or trade toward Newcomb cents MS 60 or better: 


1796 3-114 (22vd) 

Sharpness 12 
Color light brown 
Surface D 

Grade 9 Cost $85. 

1800 S-205 

Sharpness 25 
Color grey and rose 
Surface - (A) & (M) 
Grade 18 Cost $35. 


1798 S-l 75 ( Yvd) 

Sharpness 25 
Color medium brown 
Surface - minor (M) & (S) 
Grade 20 Cost $65. 
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William J. Parks, 1109 East Colonial Drive, Orlando, Florida 32803 


For Sale the following Large Cents: 


1795 

Fr. 

S-77 

11.75 

1823 

F 

52.50 

1801 

AG 

S-219 

5.00 

1828 

F 

15.00 

1803 

VG 

S-256 

8.75 

1838 

F 

5.25 

1806 

G 

S-270 

13.75 

1839 

F B.H. 

8.50 

1807/6 

AG/G 

S-273 

8.95 

1839 

VF Ty '38 

13.00 

1808 

G 

S-279 

6.95 

1840 

VF 

27.50 

1810/9 

VF 

S-281 

57.75 

1841 

VF 

18.75 

1812 

AG 

S-288 

5.75 

1842 

XF 

12.50 





1844/81 

VG 

12.50 

1820 

F 


6.50 

1845 

XF 

15.95 

1821 

AG 


5.25 

1849 

AU 

32.50 

1823/22 

G 


16.95 

1853 

XF 

11.00 

1823 

AG 


14.00 

1855 Up 5 

XF 

10.00 

1823 

VG 


27.50 

1855 31 5 

XF 

9.50 





1856 SI 5 

XF 

11.50 


All orders filled promptly. Satisfaction guaranteed - 5 day return privilege. 



WILLIAM J. PARKS. 
1109 E. Colonial Drive 
Orlando, Fla. 32803’ 


Eric p. Herman Numismatic Educational Society 
6450 Cecil Jcve. 

St. Loui's, Ho. 




